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The 1938 Educational Conference: 
A Review 


By MARGARET SEDER and WILLIAM M. SHANNER 


HE widespread revision in educational aims, curricula, 
and methods during the past decade and the ever 
increasing emphasis upon individualized education 

have multiplied the demands for reliable information con- 
cerning nearly all aspects of the pupil and the school. This 
increased demand has been met in part through the develop- 
ment of extensive testing programs. During the last seven 
years persons interested in educational measurement, research, 
and guidance have met annually in New York City to discuss 
aims, methods, and accomplishments. The success of these 
meetings is shown in part by the fact that more than 800 
delegates registered at the seventh annual conference. The 
conference held on October 27 and 28, 1938, at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, was sponsored by the Educational 
Records Bureau, the Cooperative Test Service, the Committee 
on Measurement and Guidance of the American Council on 
Education, and the Commission on the Relation of School 
and College of the Progressive Education Association. The 
delegates included approximately 300 representatives from 
175 independent schools, 250 representatives from 100 col- 
leges and universities, and 180 representatives from 100 
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public schools. Forty-five delegates from educational as- 
sociations and foundations and sixteen from state and fed- 
eral departments of education also attended the conference. 
The eighth annual meeting of the institutional members of the 
Educational Records Bureau was held in conjunction with the 
conference. 

William S. Learned of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching opened the conference and prefaced 
the Thursday morning program with the observation that the 
speakers were to consider two problems lying in the fore- 
front of thinking on the subject of individualized education: 
what instruments shall be used to make such education ef- 
fective, and what personal agents will interpret the objectives 
and use the instruments. Ben D. Wood, director of the 
Cooperative Test Service and of the Educational Records 
Bureau, spoke on the first of these problems, ‘““The Need for 
Comparable Measurements in Individualizing Education.” 
He stressed the fact that in order to secure comparable 
measures, we must assume a common core of subject matter, 
regardless of differences in marginal emphasis by various 
schools. ‘Then we attempt to measure in comparable ways 
the significant elements of this common core. Discussion re- 
vealed that one of the most arresting points made by Dr. 
Wood is that we must finally come to a dual system of marks 
since marks do serve two distinct and independent purposes: 
one, to relate the pupil’s achievement to his abilities, interests, 
and goals; and the other, to tell other schools the truth about 
the student’s ability in comparison to the abilities of all other 
individuals. 

Karl W. Bigelow, director of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on Education, in his paper 
on “Educating Teachers for Change’ discussed the second 
problem outlined by Dr. Learned. Dr. Bigelow pointed 
out that changes a century ago were regarded as acts of God 
but that now fundamental changes come so rapidly that a 
dynamic view of the world is necessary if we are to survive 
and thrive. He contrasted the problems of the teacher of 
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the last century with those of the teacher of today and em- 
phasized three qualities which the successful teacher of today 
must possess in order to act effectively in situations which 
are changing. The qualities were the ability to react sensi- 
tively to occurring differences, the ability to estimate the sig- 
nificance of these differences, and the ability to modify one’s be- 
havior intelligently so that it may accord with changed cir- 
cumstances. He pointed out that the education of teachers 
must provide opportunities for close contacts with children 
in various situations and that such direct contacts should be 
supplemented by the study of case histories. The aims of 
education should be studied in connection with the study of 
children and of the community, and evaluation by testing 
should be seen in its relation to educational aims. Dr. Bige- 
low was asked whether, in teacher education, the preferable 
method was to give experience with children from the begin- 
ning or whether a sharp division between the pre-professional 
and professional training should be maintained. It was Dr. 
Bigelow’s opinion that the sharp horizontal division was un- 
realistic psychologically and that it may be preferable to 
begin professional education at once. 

Eugene R. Smith, headmaster of the Beaver Country Day 
School, presided at the luncheon on Thursday. He com- 
mented on the degree to which research methods are replac- 
ing individual opinions and the degree to which we are pooling 
our efforts for a better understanding and solution of the 
problems confronting us. Dr. Stoddard, speaking on the 
topic “The IQ: Its Ups and Downs,” asked whether inter- 
ference with the normal environmental sequence of events in 
a child’s life could produce changes in the IQ. His answer, 
based on data from illegitimate children placed in “good” 
foster homes before the age of six months, and on data from 
a three-year study contrasting orphanage children in a pre- 
school with orphanage children in the regular environment, 
was that under good environments the dull and the bright 
move upward, although they do not change their relative 
positions, and that any group is likely to move upward when 
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placed with companions who are relatively superior. In the 
discussion following this paper, Dr. Bair asked whether in- 
telligence levels might be raised later in life. Dr. Stoddard 
reported that good results were being obtained at Wayne 
with adolescents. ‘The question was also raised as to whether 
the differences between 1Q’s of true mother and child in the 
research presented might not be due to the use of different 
tests. Dr. Stoddard was inclined to believe that difference 
in tests used would not account for the findings in the study 
of foster children. 

Frederick H. Bair, superintendent of the Bronxville Public 
Schools, presided at the Thursday afternoon session and intro- 
duced Samuel T. Orton, who spoke on “A Neurological 
Explanation of the Reading Disability” and discussed the im- 
plications of this explanation in the treatment of reading 
disability cases. Dr. Orton stated that neurological evidence 
supported the theory that normal adults use only one side 
of the brain for reading and that the part of the brain used 
was not necessary for vision but was related to memory. He 
estimated that somewhat over 10 per cent of the total school 
population encountered a difficulty of greater or less degree 
in establishing this normal adult pattern of one-sided pre- 
dominance in brain control. He also pointed out that in a 
good number of the cases of reading disability there is evi- 
dence of difficulty in acquiring other functions which rest 
on the same physiological pattern of one-sided control of the 
brain. These include disorders in speech, special disabilities 
in spelling, and failure to acquire skilled movements with the 
normal ease and accuracy. In treatment of all cases of read- 
ing disability, Dr. Orton emphasized the importance of ex- 
plaining the theory both to the individual and his teachers. 
In the discussion that followed, Dr. Orton pointed out that 
the case of each pupil should be considered individually and 
that there must be a broad analysis covering at least speech, 
movement, reading, writing, and spelling before retraining is 
begun. 

Robert M. Bear, assistant professor of psychology at 
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Dartmouth College, was the second speaker on the Thursday 
afternoon program. He gave a report on “The Dartmouth 
Program for Diagnostic and Remedial Reading with Special 
Reference to Visual Factors.” The remedial program cared 
for about 200 students who either were advised to attend 
the special classes because of low reading scores or at- 
tended the classes on their own initiative. Dr. Bear stated 
that the emphasis was placed upon an improvement in the 
rate of reading in the majority of the cases because of the 
high level of ability of the Dartmouth students and the ex- 
tensive reading assignments in college courses. He also 
stated that much of the success of the program depended upon 
getting the student interested in making an inventory of him- 
self to discover his own strength and weaknesses, and then in 
making an intelligent effort to improve his reading. At 
Dartmouth each student in the reading class was given a 
visual examination, and a total of 36 per cent were found to 
have a degree of defectiveness sufficient to handicap them. 
Dr. Bear presented data to show that the remedial group did 
profit from instruction and that the gains made were of a 
permanent nature. 

Herbert E. Hawkes, dean of Columbia College, presided 
at the dinner meeting. He called attention to the fact that 
human beings are so constituted that they can measure weight, 
time, and space easily, whereas they measure intelligence and 
personality only with difficulty, and remarked that the exciting 
thing about the organizations which sponsor these confer- 
ences is that they are trying to measure the immeasurable, 
to weigh the imponderable. Dean Hawkes then introduced 
Frank P. Graves, president of the University of the State of 
New York, who in introducing Nicholas Murray Butler paid 
tribute to Dr. Butler as an educator, scholar, thinker, humani- 
tarian, and advocate of permanent peace. Dr. Butler re- 
called the conferences which made possible the work of these 
organizations today and related the story of the formation 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. He went on 
to discuss the effect of the rise of the totalitarian state which 
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seeks uniformity in education as opposed to the ideal of 
American education which is to develop the individual. He 
stressed the necessity for teachers to readjust their thinking 
and to learn to live in a world with all sorts of ideas and be- 
liefs, for modern people must learn to deal with the present 
social order if they are to save for the future the great 
achievements of the past. 

The Friday morning meeting, presided over by John A. 
Lester of the Friends Council on Education, considered two 
topics: the results of an evaluating study of secondary schools, 
and the place of the library in a program of general educa- 
tion. Francis T. Spaulding, professor of education at Har- 
vard, discussed the New York State Regent’s Inquiry into the 
cost and character of education. He pointed out that the 
average curriculum of academic high schools was quite remote 
from the needs of its pupils. The vocational school gives its 
students an advantage not because of specialized training, but 
because the vocational school graduates have learned how to 
adjust themselves to job conditions and to others on the job. 
Dr. Spaulding said these findings agreed in the main with 
those of Bell in the Maryland study. 

B. Lamar Johnson, librarian and dean of instruction at 
Stephens College, described the attempt to define the place of 
the library in a program of general education. He told how 
books have become a constant and natural part of the student’s 
environment by distribution of books to classrooms, to the 
infirmary, to residence halls, and to student rooms, how the 
library has been considered to include pictures, music scores, 
phonograph records, slides, and motion pictures, and how the 
library has been adapted and expanded to meet the needs of 
classroom teachers. He reported that preceding the opening 
of this program, each student borrowed from the central 
library an average of nine books annually, but that six years 
later, in spite of the addition of all other libraries, an average 
of twenty-five books was borrowed from the central library 
annually by each student. Dr. Lester inquired about the an- 
nual cost of such a program. Dr. Johnson reported it to be 
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$27 per student as compared with the American Library 
Association’s average of $22 for small libraries and $25 for 
large libraries. For women’s colleges of 900 students or 
more, the per capita cost was reported to be from $30 to 
$49. Only thirty of the 5,000 volumes circulated last year 
were lost. 

John R. P. French, headmaster of the Cambridge School, 
presided at the luncheon meeting Friday at which Harold 
W. Dodds, president of Princeton University, spoke on “The 
Problem of the Social Studies.” It was President Dodds’ 
opinion that secondary school pupils should not be stirred up 
emotionally by destroying their faith in tradition, nor should 
they be indoctrinated with the beliefs of the teacher concern- 
ing a specific social order. He expressed the belief that phil- 
osophical inquiry is the business of the college and that the 
secondary schools should provide students with the tools—that 
is, with an adequate command of concepts basic to an under- 
standing of social institutions. 

The Friday afternoon session was presided over by George 
F. Zook, president of the American Council on Education, and 
was a joint meeting between the Seventh Educational Con- 
ference and the Conference of State Testing Leaders. Dr. 
Zook commented upon the growth of the state testing pro- 
grams and upon the contributions they were making. The 
first speaker of the afternoon session was Walter V. Bingham, 
professor of psychology, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
who discussed “A National Perspective on Testing and 
Guidance.”” Dr. Bingham pointed out that the first and last 
duty of testing was to help the individuual student to know 
himself, and to this responsibility all other functions were 
subordinate. In this connection Dr. Bingham emphasized 
the importance of cooperation among the existing examining 
agencies. He called for much needed research into the 
predictive significance of achievement tests and other meas- 
ures, and stated that a handbook embodying the results would 
be basically useful for examining agencies and would enhance 
the guidance value of the records of the individuals. 
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Herschel T. Manuel, director of research for the Texas 
Commission on Coordination in Education, was the other 
speaker on the Friday afternoon session. His topic was 
“The Use of Test Results.” He pointed out the necessity 
for securing as much information as possible on the character- 
istics of the individual child and then using this information 
in directing the education of the child. Dr. Manuel stated 
that while this basic point of view was widely accepted, it was 
unfortunately far from realization. The discussion which 
followed brought out the need for the education of the 
teachers in the use of test results. 

The Friday afternoon session closed the Seventh Edu- 
cational Conference. The Conference of State Testing Lead- 
ers continued through Friday evening and Saturday morning. 
At the Friday evening meeting, Ben D. Wood presided. At 
this session Oscar K. Buros, assistant professor of education 
at Rutgers University, discussed his forthcoming “Bibliog- 
raphy of Tests and Reviews’’; Herbert A. Toops, professor 
of psychology at Ohio State University, presented a paper on 
‘Theoretical and Technical Aspects of Measurement and 
Standardization”; and E. F. Lindquist, associate professor of 
educational psychology at the State University of lowa, spoke 
on “The Interchange of Test Materials.” The Saturday 
morning session concluded the Conference of State Testing 
Leaders. H.H. Remmers, professor of educational psychol- 
ogy at Purdue University, presided, and papers by John C. 
Flanagan, assistant director of the Cooperative Test Service, 
on “Scaled Scores” and E. C. Schroedel, manager of the Test 
Scoring Machine department of the International Business 
Machines Corporation, on “The Use and Costs of Machine 
Scoring’ were presented. To conclude the Conference, Dr. 
Remmers discussed ‘Future Conference Plans.” 

Committees of the Educational Records Bureau met on the 
evening of October 26 and the morning of October 27 to 
review accomplishments of the past year and to make plans 
for the coming year. There were reports on the new general 
mathematics test for grades 7, 8, and 9, a new cumulative 
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record card for use in transfer from elementary to secondary 
schools, and the public school demonstration project in 
educational guidance which has been conducted in seven 
school systems during the last four years. Plans for the coming 
year included the construction of another form of the general 
mathematics test, the formation of committees to study ex- 
aminations in the fields of natural science and social science, 


and the extension of the use of anecdotal records in the public 
school demonstration project. 


The Need for Comparable Measure- 


ments in Individualizing Education 
By BEN D. WOOD 


EFORE the problem of comparable tests is taken up it 

B would be desirable to recall briefly what we mean by 

individualized education, how we justify it, what some 

of its implications are, and what are its major criteria. But 

time does not permit, and you are all familiar with my earlier 
remarks on this ideal. 


Tue IDEAL oF INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION 


Contrary to general opinion, the ideal of individualized 
education is very old. It has been stated or implied by nearly 
every great thinker since the dawn of recorded history. Plato’s 
exposition of the ideal astonishes us not because of its funda- 
mental soundness, but because it has been so generally ignored 


by those who are supposed to be especially qualified to teach 
Plato’s philosophy in our colleges and teacher training schools. 
Twenty centuries after Plato, John Locke gives us an eloquent 
summary in a single paragraph,’ which has had wide circula- 
tion in this group. Two centuries after Locke wrote this para- 
graph, President Eliot of Harvard, speaking at the National 
Education Association meeting in Brooklyn, said: 


To discriminate among pupils of different capacity, to select the 
competent for suitable instruction, and to advance each pupil with 
appropriate rapidity, will ultimately become, I believe, the most impor- 
tant functions of the public-school administrator—those functions in 
which he or she will be most serviceable to families and to the state. 


In another speech President Eliot urges flexible curricula 
and individual standards so that each type of pupil may receive 
the best education of which he is capable, 


1From John Locke, Some Thoughts Concerning Education, 1695. 
14 
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whatever the grade of that education may be. Accessibility of appro- 
priate opportunity is the essence of democratic society. Not equality 
of gifts, attainments, or powers, for that equality is unnatural and im- 
possible; not abundance of inappropriate opportunities, for such abun- 
dance is of no avail; but accessibility of such appropriate opportunities 
as the individual can utilize for his own benefit and that of society. 
What we seek is equality but not identity of opportunity. 


In another place President Eliot remarks that identity pre- 
vents equality of opportunity, and declares that “uniformity 
is the curse of American schools.” 

Perhaps the best brief statement of the ideal of individual- 
ized education is one which has been so cogently quoted in 
Professor Kandel’s recent contributions on the examination 
and guidance problem: “The right education, for the right 
pupil, by the right teacher, in the right way at the right time 
and place.” 

While this basic ideal needs no defense in this group, it may 
be well to point out in passing that its acceptance does not in 
any sense rest solely on solicitude for individual justice and 
individual happiness as distinguished from the needs and pre- 
rogatives of the state or of the social welfare. On the con- 
trary, the interests of the state and the public welfare are not 
only compatible with, but in the long run are inevitably de- 
pendent upon, that wise conservation of human resources which 
can come about only through an educational process which 
takes account of individual patterns of ability and interests, 
whatever their level or constitution may be. The most feasible 
and enduring way of harmonizing the interests of the group 
and of the individual is not that of trying vainly to enforce 
conformity to a currently accepted pattern but that of seeking 
everywhere at every age level to adapt education to the abil- 
ities, interests, and needs of each individual pupil. 

The acceptance of this ideal automatically involves the 
acceptance of much greater and more difficult responsibilities 
on the part of educational authorities and teachers. If we 
are to adapt school work better to the abilities and needs of 
individuals, it is obvious that we must learn a great deal more 
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about each individual pupil than is now customary in the great 
majority of schools. Hitherto teachers have had only one 
clearly recognized and accepted duty, namely, to teach—to 
teach their “subject”’ or ‘‘course” or fragment of the estab- 
lished curriculum to whatever young people happen to be in 
their classes. Coupled with that duty to teach was that of 
maintaining so-called standards by the simple routine of brand- 
ing as failures all pupils who, for any reason whatever, re- 
ceived marks below an arbitrary figure on a set of examinations 
and exercises whose difficulty was equally arbitrary. 

If the ideal mentioned above is accepted, it means that an- 
other duty must be added to that of teaching, namely, to ex- 
haust every feasible means to ascertain what each individual 
pupil can learn and how and when he may be best aided to 
learn what is appropriate to his intellect, interests, and needs. 
To this extent the functions of teachers will tend to expand 
and approximate those of medical doctors. Medical treatment 
without medical diagnosis is unthinkable; in all civilized coun- 
tries such conduct is recognized as a serious crime called mal- 
practice. In the school of the future the failure of teachers to 
study their pupils’ individual characteristics—to “learn” their 
pupils before they attempt to “‘teach” them—will almost cer- 
tainly be recognized as a social reproach if not a legally defined 
offense. 

The problem of educational diagnosis is and will be more 
difficult than that of medical diagnosis. For many years to 
come our efforts will be very much less successful than those 
of our colleagues in medicine who have devoted generations 
to the development and refinement of diagnostic devices and 
methods. A large fraction of the medical curriculum is de- 
voted to teaching future doctors how to study their individual 
patients to ascertain their individual ills and needs as a neces- 
sary prerequisite to hopeful treatment. While it may be long 
before we in our schools may approach the diagnostic stand- 
ards which now prevail in good medical practice, it seems to 
some of us that instrumentalities already exist, and methods 
have already been outlined, which, if seriously tried, would at 
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least diminish the grosser forms of maladjustment that now 
pervade our schools and colleges in America, at a cost in terms 
of money and human disappointment, discouragement, and 
misery which in the aggregate is appalling and which is cer- 
tainly greater than would be the cost of using the instrumen- 
talities mentioned above. 

The ideal of individualized education does not in any sense 
involve any relaxation in the disciplinary functions of the 
school or the teacher. It does not mean that the school or the 
teacher may resign to the irresponsible whims of immature 
young people, and abdicate the direction of the educational 
efforts and the guidance of the conduct and habits of pupils. 
On the contrary, it is the main purpose of that ideal to make 
our leadership of youth’s educational efforts more intelligent 
and more effective and less wasteful of both human and eco- 
nomic resources. The school and the teacher will still pre- 
scribe the curriculum—but the prescription will be for indi- 
viduals and will be based on a continuing study of the aca- 
demic achievements and developing personalities of those 
individuals. —Those who have so loudly claimed the right to 
tell youth what to study, and have exercised that right by 
prescribing uniform curricula for very heterogeneous masses 
of pupils, have only abused their authority and have evaded 
their duty—with the educational results and social wastes 
clearly revealed by many studies. According to this ideal, the 
teacher should be transformed from a watchdog of the tra- 
ditional curriculum into a searcher and guardian of the poten- 
tialities of individual pupils; and according to this ideal the 
highest role of comparable tests and examinations is to serve 
as instruments for the teacher as discoverer and guardian of 
individual powers and interests. Here, of course, | am speak- 
ing of the use of examinations in general education, and not 
of their use in professional or vocational certification. 

The dimensions of the task of learning enough about indi- 
vidual pupils to have a reasonable basis for judging what type 
of education will contribute most to their individual and social 
effectiveness must be clearly recognized. Comparable measure- 
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ments will furnish helpful and indispensable data in guiding 
the school’s efforts to individualize education, but much data 
of other types and from other sources will be needed. And all 
data from all these sources should be recorded cumulatively 
in a convenient form so that the record may reflect as clearly 
as possible the developing powers, interests, and needs of the 
pupil, and thus serve as an increasingly trustworthy guide to 
the teachers who are trying to realize the ideal at each and 
every stage of the pupil’s career. 


CRITERIA OF INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION 


A full discussion of the criteria of individualized education 
is not feasible in this paper, but the more important desiderata 
can be indicated by addressing some questions directly to each 
teacher in regard to each of his pupils: 

1. Is your objective the improvement of this pupil as an 
individual in society, or is it your purpose to force the pupil 
to conform to a predetermined ideal pattern? Are you start- 
ing with the pupil’s learning abilities and needs, or with what 
the curriculum has said all pupils ‘ought to learn’’? 

2. Is your prescription for him based upon sufficient infor- 
mation regarding the abilities, interests, and needs of the pupil 
as an individual and social being? Are you avoiding, on the 
one hand, the enforcement of a set curriculum dictated ex 
cathedra, and, on the other hand, an abdication to the irre- 
sponsible whims and laziness of the pupil ? 

3. Is your prescription directed solely to academic objec- 
tives, or does it include the objectives of personal development, 
social adjustment, and constructive habits and attitudes? 

4. Do you recognize that your prescription is instrumental 
and provisional rather than a sacrosanct objective to be 
achieved at any cost? 

5. Does your prescription take account of extra-school in- 
fluences upon the learning habits and attitudes of your pupils? 

6. Is the pupil successful in doing what has been assigned to 
him? Does he realize that he is successful, and does he get 
the satisfaction which comes only from success? 
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7. Is the pupil really interested in what he is doing and 
satisfied by doing it? Does he see any value in doing it? 

8. Does the pupil work aggressively without external com- 
pulsion ? 

9. Is your judgment of the academic success of the pupil 
based upon what you think the pupil can do, or are you judg- 
ing and rating the pupil in relation to a predetermined abso- 
lute standard? 

10. In judging and rating the pupil, do you consider only 
academic subject matter success, or do you give adequate 
weight to nonacademic types of abilities and achievements and 
to personal and social factors? 

Very few schools or teachers today could honestly give the 
“right”? answers to these questions, but some schools and 
teachers can honestly answer that they are trying hard, and 
are succeeding to the extent that their techniques and resources 
permit. More encouraging is the fact that the numbers of 
schools and teachers in this category are increasing each year. 
It is this trend that maintains our faith in spite of the fact 
that so many of our educational institutions are still indifferent 
or oblivious to the often tragic need for differentiation, that 
so many of our teachers are still content to carry on fixed class 
routines for groups that are so heterogeneous as to tax our 
credulity. 


COMPARABILITY 


The heterogeneity found in school and college classes* is 
an eloquent plea for comparable measurements, and for the 
systematic use of cumulative records of comparable measure- 
ments and other data. What do we mean by comparable 
measurements? What are the assumptions that underlie the 
comparable achievement tests that are currently offered for 


? Compare Bulletin 29, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing; various reports in THe EpucaTiIONAL ReEcorD 1933-38, American Council 
on Education; Bulletins (1928-38) of the Educational Records Bureau; reports 
of state testing programs in Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, Texas, 
etc. 
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use in widely scattered schools and colleges in which curricula 
may vary widely, in which even courses of the same name in 
the same field may vary widely? 

1. The most important assumption is that there is a com- 
mon core, varying in nature and magnitude from subject to 
subject, but of indispensable importance in all subjects in all 
schools which teach these subjects, regardless of differences 
in marginal emphases. It is not my purpose to argue the 
merits of this assumption, but | should like to point out in 
passing that social, economic, and political changes, however 
great, are not likely to alter the merits of the assumption. 
Except for differences in objects of veneration and hate, corre- 
sponding courses of study in such antipodal nationalisms as 
Russia, Japan, and England are notably similar—in some 
cases almost identical. 

2. A second assumption is that the common core is signifi- 
cant enough to be measured in its own right, and is also posi- 
tively correlated with achievement in the differential emphases. 

3. A third assumption is that the boundaries of the common 
core are ascertainable with sufficient exactness to avoid giving 
undue advantage to any particular group. 

4. A fourth assumption is that significant elements of the 
common core are reliably and validly measurable by means 
of objective types of tests. 

There are other assumptions of considerable importance, 
but these four will serve for the purposes of the present 
discussion. 

Wherever these four assumptions do not hold, we must 
continue to depend on local examinations and try to make their 
results as interpretable as possible by the indirect method of 
‘adjusting’ the scores through the intermediation of such 
closely correlated comparable tests as are available. 

As I have already indicated, it is not my purpose to argue 
the merits of these assumptions. I will only say that they 
seem to me to be valid on a priori grounds, and are supported 
in general by the test results of the last decade. But this is not 
to say that I believe we have in all or in most presently avail- 
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able tests lived up to the possibilities implied in these assump- 
tions. I believe we can improve our tests markedly, and that 
we shall do so faster than in the past if we continue to enjoy 
increasing help from the scholars in our member schools. 

Comparability is most clearly illustrated by scales which 
have equal units and in which the point of reference is abso- 
lute zero, or has a known relation to absolute zero. Ten 
inches equal 25.4 cm.; 32° F. equal 0° C.; 212° F. equal 100° 
C. In mental measurements we have only approximately equal 
units, and we do not know what the absolute zero is, although 
I have had some students who would be strong candidates. 
Nevertheless, we can by laborious methods establish the ap- 
proximate relations between scores on two or more tests in the 
same or in different subjects. We do this by administering the 
tests to the same or equivalent groups of students. If the 
students average 212 on one and 100 on the other we say that 
these two scores are equivalent. We do not achieve exact- 
ness, but the results are immeasurably better than those which 
we find in unadjusted school or college marks. We have found 
that a mark of 50 in one school or college is regularly year 
after year better than a mark of 90 in another. I need not 
dwell on this situation, which is as well known to you as to me. 

The need for comparable measures becomes acute when we 
are concerned with the study of growth and with guidance and 
adjustment problems. If we are concerned only with ranking 
students in a given class for local grading purposes, we need 
not bother about comparability. We fix our efforts solely on 
making the test as valid and reliable as possible. If we are 
concerned with the measurement of growth in a given subject, 
we can get along with tests that are comparable in that field 
alone. 

But if we are concerned with guidance in the larger sense, 
we must have tests that are comparable not only within each 
subject, but from subject to subject, because in studying and 
estimating the potentialities of growing individuals we need 
to ascertain their relative standing and relative rates of growth 
in various subjects and fields. Hopeful guidance must be based 
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on analysis of the idiosyncrasies of individual patterns of 
achievement and of differential rates of growth and changes 
in individual patterns, and their relation to age, curriculum, 
special training, and other factors. Without comparability in 
the measures that go into achievement patterns, the patterns 
may mislead us quite often and quite seriously. 

Time does not permit a full exposition of the conditions 
which must be fulfilled to establish the type of comparability 
which we need, but it has long been obvious to all experts and 
most interested laymen that we need something better than the 
“norms” and “standards” supplied with most of the current 
so-called “standardized” tests. There has been much confu- 
sion of norms with standards, and widespread misuse of both 
terms. 

The usefulness of norms depends, among other things, on 
the stability of the points of reference and of the units in 
terms of which variations from the points of reference are 
reckoned. Most published norms do not show such stability, 
and the “standardized” tests on which they are based are 
not really standard in any significant sense. Those who have 
accepted “‘standardized”’ at face value have uncovered anom- 
alies so gross as to justify the suggestion that the adjective 
should be expunged from the vocabulary of educational meas- 
urement. Ruch showed some years ago that a school could 
rate its arithmetic class anywhere from grade 6 to 10, depend- 
ing on which “standardized” test it used. If two schools 
should use these tests in opposite orders to measure growth, 
one would show an enormous gain and the other a large retro- 
gression. Such anomalies show that test makers and publishers 
could greatly increase their contribution to education by estab- 
lishing the relations between their tests betore publishing them 
with the “standardized” label. 

In order to be useful, any standards that are suggested re- 
quire something beyond stability of reference points and units. 
They must have demonstrable educational and social meaning 
which is carefully defined, with all significant limitations as 
to purposes and conditions faithfully and rigorously stated. 
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This is a very difficult task, and it is not surprising that most 
of the public pronouncements have been limited to more or 
less solemn exhortations to “high and ever higher standards,” 
with the vague implication that there is somewhere in the 
upper stratosphere a divinely ordained level which all stu- 
dents should attain, and could attain if they would only try 
hard. The question of standards is much too large and com- 
plex for brief discussion, but the concept is so important from 
the viewpoint of individualized education that I cannot leave 
it without making this remark, that, except for purposes of 
professional and vocational certification, the only education- 
ally and socially justifiable standards are individual. 


SCALED SCORES 


Returning to the question of comparability and usable 
norms, it would be nearly ideal if we could have a single scale 
which would combine all the desirable features mentioned 
above, that is, a scale with points of reference and units which 
are stable and which also have educational and social meaning. 
This was the goal in view in the formulation of the system of 
scaled scores for the Cooperative tests. Dr. Flanagan would 
be the last to say that his solution is final and complete, but 
he thinks he has made a step in the right direction, and I agree 
with him. I hope you will read his forthcoming monograph. 


ScHooL MARKS AND COMPARABLE MEASURES 


During the last decade the lack of comparability in the 
marks given by different schools has been emphasized and 
re-exposed by many studies of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, the Secondary Education Board, the Educational 
Records Bureau, the Carnegie Foundation, the American 
Council on Education, and many state and regional agencies. 
Member schools of the Educational Records Bureau and of 
the Secondary Education Board have raised increasingly in- 
sistent questions regarding the desirability and feasibility of 
putting school marks on a uniform scale, at least for member 
schools. We have studied this problem with deep concern 
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from various viewpoints. One of the more significant of these 
studies was made by Dr. Traxler and was published in Edu- 
cational Records Bulletin No. 19. One of the basic findings 
of Dr. Traxler’s study is indicated by the relations between 
school marks and Educational Records Bureau independent 
school percentile marks shown on a chart abstracted from 


ERB Bulletin No. 19. 
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LOWEST AMONG SIX INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS FOR Boys 


After much study of these and similar findings, and after 
canvassing suggestions from many sources, I have reached 
the conclusion that there is only one feasible way out. In spite 
of certain misgivings, I offer this suggestion without some 
necessary caveats, in the hope that it will serve as a basis for 
further discussion. 

The fact which we must constantly keep in mind is that, 
our schools being what they are, and school marks being what 
they are in the educational, social, and emotional structure 
of our country, it is impossible to get all our schools to give 
marks on a uniform scale. If we could and should induce all 
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schools to do that we might create much worse difficulties and 
anomalies than we would solve. My view is that such uni- 
formity is neither possible nor educationally desirable. Con- 
sider what would happen if a school with an average at the 
20th percentile should require 90 per cent of its students to 
fail year after year. I am afraid it would not be year after 
year: it would be only one year for that school. 

We must remember that school grades have much broader 
meaning and implications to students, parents, and society in 
general than mere measures of achievement in academic sub- 
jects. I will not argue the rightness or wrongness of this fact, 
but I am convinced that school marks have and will inevitably 
have overtones of moral, personal, and social approval which, 
within the school and its environment as a community, will 
always outweigh the academic element in the marks so far as 
the attitude of the patrons toward the school is concerned. 

I suggest the retention of local grading systems not as a 
concession, but as a means of achieving one of the most impor- 
tant requisites of individualized education—that is, individual- 
ized standards. Far from urging schools to alter their grading 
to conform more closely to independent school percentiles, | 
urge them to use greater freedom in tempering the wind to 
the shorn lamb. Mass standards are neither sound nor equi- 
table, and the use of comparable measures for this purpose 
would be a misapplication, a misuse of a good instrument to 
increase injustice. The moral and equitable element in school 
grades should be increased, and candidly admitted. So long as 
this fact is known, no harm or misrepresentation can be al- 
leged. The achievement of each pupil should be judged in 
relation to his individual powers and needs. We do not place 
bantamweights in the ring with heavyweights. We rate ban- 
tams on bantam standards, and schools should be as fair and 
equitable as the boxing ring. 

Shall we then resign to the chaos of noncomparable school 
marks? Not at all. The rest of my proposal is that schools 
shall make more extensive and systematic use of comparable 
measures, and that these measures should be used when and 
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where they are appropriate, and not otherwise. What I am 
proposing is a dual system of marks, because in effect we are 
here concerned with two related but independent purposes 
both of which are important and neither of which should be or 
need be sacrificed for the other. 

For certification and transfer purposes, comparable meas- 
ures are indispensable. They will also help us to learn enough 
about the individual pupil to formulate academic and other 
goals which are appropriate and feasible for him. 

For the moral, social, and disciplinary welfare of the indi- 
vidual pupil the local school marks will rate the pupil in terms 
of his achievement of goals and standards that are considered 
appropriate to him, and not in terms of some mass average 
set up by remote control and by factors and circumstances that 
are irrelevant to the welfare of the pupil as an individual 
member of society. 

Such is my proposal regarding the relation that should 
obtain between school marks and norms based on comparable 
tests. Nothing I have said should be taken to mean that no 
school should use comparable scores in altering its grading 
system. Some schools are doing this with good results, but 
they are doing it because it suits their local purposes and 
conditions, and not because they believe that uniformity or 
conformity as such are inherently desirable. 


PROBLEMS 


If we are to continue and extend the use of comparable 
tests, there are many problems of technique, of validity, of 
finance, and of marginal influences which confront us more 
and more insistently. In considering these problems, it has 
become increasingly clear that our chief hope lies in the type 
of cooperation represented by the voluntary association of 
schools and colleges in such agencies as the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau, the Secondary Education Board, the College 
Entrance Examination Board, the Progressive Education As- 
sociation, and in closer cooperation between these agencies 
wherever and whenever such cooperation will be of advantage 
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to member schools and to the cause of more appropriate edu- 
cation for all types of pupils. 

It has also become increasingly clear that service and re- 
search must go hand in hand if we are to achieve the best 
results in the long run. No tests now available are wholly 
satisfactory, but to suspend or discourage the use of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, Secondary Education 
Board, Educational Records Bureau tests and other similar 
tests, and devote all our resources to pure research until we 
have achieved perfection, would be an unnecessary injury to 
the present generation, and would hinder rather than promote 
significant research. Research and practice in the use of test 
results and other data are quite as important and as indis- 
pensable as research in the technical improvement of tests. 

The most helpful and promising change of the last five 
years in the field of achievement test construction has been 
the increased participation of teachers and subject specialists 
in the actual construction of test questons and in criticizing 
and editing provisional and final editions. The combined 
efforts of scholars and technicians have already produced vis- 
ible improvements in the structure of individual questions, and 
in the structure and balance of entire test units. The tech- 
nicians have all tried from the beginning to make tests which 
would measure thinking as well as knowledge and understand- 
ing and concepts, and, in spite of appearances to the contrary, 
their efforts along this line have not been entirely unsuccessful. 
But since scholars in the various subjects have been helping 
us more extensively, progress has been notable, and there is 
promise of greater progress in the immediate future. 

A most reassuring feature of this collaboration of scholars 
with technicians is that there is no disposition to repeat errors 
of the past. One illustration of this fact will suffice. In earlier 
years we tended to use a great variety of forms of questions. 
I recall one foreign language test of the vintage of 1924 which 
included fourteen different forms of questions. Experience 
indicated that the pupils spent so much of the examination 
period reading the fourteen sets of directions and adjusting 
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themselves to the various forms of questions that the test 
measured too little French and too much of what might be 
called “speed and comprehension of directions in English.” 
Further experience and study showed that nearly all elements 
considered important could be included with equal or greater 
effectiveness in a small number of question forms, and the 
number was reduced to three. 

The disposition now is to emphasize the substance of our 
questions and let the form take care of itself. We realize that 
forms and variety of forms of questions in achievement tests 
are not in themselves advantageous and may be disadvan- 
tageous for reliable and economical measurement. Whenever 
and wherever new forms or variety of forms have advantages 
not outweighed by disadvantages, they should be used; but 
we should avoid making or accepting generalizations about 
forms of questions unless they are based on adequate experi- 
mental evidence. In general, the form of questions should be 
as inconspicuous in tests as the type faces; the validity and 
difficulty of the questions should depend on their substance 
and not be influenced by the form or type face in which they 
are printed. Experimentation with promising forms should be 
vigorously pursued, but new forms should not be included in 
tests offered for general use unless we have more than per- 
sonal opinion or individual predilection to indicate that the 
new forms are really better than present forms. 

Every possible encouragement should be given to continu- 
ing efforts to clarify and define the objectives of teaching in 
each subject for each type of pupil. The Modern Foreign 
Language Study began its work twelve years ago by isolating 
and describing more than a dozen objectives, but its pioneering 
work along this line was overlooked and was not emulated 
extensively until Dr. Tyler began his stimulating work in this 
field about a decade ago. The more clearly and concretely 
objectives are defined, the better the chance to devise valid 
measures for them. While the study of objectives is of great 
importance in the improvement and extension of tests, it must 
be emphasized that clear and concrete definitions of objectives 
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have a tremendous value for education quite apart from their 
influence on test construction. 

The tests we now use are, in the main, good as far as they 
go, but we need to improve them, and we need to develop 
additional tests to measure the achievement of objectives not 
measured adequately if at all by present tests. While we 
should not underestimate the small but substantial progress 
thus far made in the construction and use of tests and other 
sources of guidance data, we must be on the alert against 
complacency with or misuse of existing comparable tests or 
other tests. Both the benefits and evils of comparable tests 
have at times been exaggerated. Occasionally, to support 
prophecies of exaggerated evils, conditions have been imagined 
and vividly described which were highly improbable and in 
essential features impossible. For the sake of helping us to 
maintain perspective, I will mention two bugaboos that have 
not materialized. 

A dozen years ago when it was proposed that objective 
foreign language tests be added to the existing types of exam- 
inations for placement and promotion purposes, there was a 
great outcry in which opponents predicted that the use of 
such tests would entail all manner of educational and spiritual 
tragedies. Among other “tragedies” which were loudly prom- 
ised was that students would at once memorize two or three 
thousand words in the foreign language and thus feloniously 
get 100 per cent on our vocabulary tests. Unfortunately this 
promised blessing has not yet befallen, so that our instructors 
are still spending too much of their teaching time begging and 
wheedling their pupils to learn the daily increment of new 
words so that both pupils and teachers may devote their class 
meetings to some of the higher aspects of foreign language 
study. 

Another and more defensible warning was that the sys- 
tematic use of objective tests would adversely influence the 
quality of the objectives of study and learning on the part of 
pupils, and possibly of teachers also. I have asked many 
teachers whose pupils have been subjected to objective tests 
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for many years about this danger. Not one has reported any 
educationally significant untoward effects, and many have men- 
tioned barely observable effects, which they wished were more 
extensive, in the direction of helping some of their students to 
appreciate knowledge as a necessary foundation for fruitful 
discussion and thinking. 

Fears of this sort would be better founded if we were con- 
templating the compulsory and exclusive or almost exclusive 
use of objective tests, or of tests of any other one type, which 
were to be made the sole basis for promotion, admission to 
college, or any other educational or social prize. But we have 
never had such compulsory or exclusive use under considera- 
tion, nor has such use actually occurred to my knowledge. 
Except for certain limited purposes in local situations, I doubt 
that such use will ever occur in any school or college that is 
represented here or that has collaborated in the programs of 
the organizations sponsoring this conference. 

In a school which participates fully in the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau testing programs the pupils will be exposed at 
most to two 40- or 90-minute tests in a given subject each 
year. Even if we grant considerable insidious and subversive 
power to the objective tests, it would be hard to imagine their 
having a dominating effect in any direction when we remember 
that these pupils are exposed almost every week to nonobjec- 
tive examinations and have class exercises and study hall as- 
signments and home work of great variety, to say nothing of 
daily contact with teachers who have been amply warned 
against these and other related dangers and misuses of objec- 
tive and other types of examinations. 

In one sense it is probably unfortunate that tests and exam- 
inations are not more potent in evil effects, for if they had 
much power for evil we could probably discover a way of con- 
verting that power to good purposes. For example, it would 
be fortunate indeed if pupils who have managed to elude all 
known persuasions and pressures of able and zealous teachers 
could be induced to memorize two or three thousand French 
words by so simple and inexpensive a device as an objective 
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French test or any other type of test. Even if we assume 
the worst, that the pupil accomplished this prodigy by rote 
memory, it is fairly certain that this vast but subversively 
acquired vocabulary could be used to educational advantage 
by teachers who now accomplish so much with pupils who are 
not handicapped with such phenomenal memories. 

In considering this problem of direct and indirect influences 
of tests of any type, we must do two things. First we must 
keep in mind the total situation quite realistically. We must 
not imagine conditions which do not exist and which are in 
fact improbable if not quite impossible, for example, that 
pupils who take a few objective tests each year will be exclu- 
sively motivated by that exposure in their study and learning. 
Second, we must assume a certain fund of common sense and 
honesty in the mass of school officers and teachers. The Co- 
operative tests and other tests used by the member schools of 
the Educational Records Bureau are entrusted without reserve 
to the schools. They are not proctored by outside examiners. 
We do all we can to prevent mistakes in the administration 
of the tests and in interpreting their results. But the responsi- 
bility for these things is entirely in the hands of our member 
schools, whose participation is wholly voluntary. We believe 
this plan of operations has justified itself. This type of exam- 
ination service is in no sense in conflict with supervised exam- 
ination services. On the contrary, it is a necessary supplement 
which loses nothing and gains much because it depends so 
completely on the good will, common sense, and honesty of 
the participating school officers and teachers. 








Educating Teachers for Change 


By KARL W. BIGELOW 


\ ‘ HEN my grandmother “took” her first school, a year 
or so before the outbreak of the Civil War, she was 
only sixteen, and her own education had only carried 

her through the local New England Academy, yet she was— 

so far as I have been able to make out—entirely self-confident. 

Why should she not have been? She had been a good scholar 

herself, and had already for half her short life been helping in 

the instruction of her younger brothers. One of these, indeed, 
was now to become her pupil, along with his playmates, the 
sons and daughters of her parents’ neighbors. 

My grandmother knew these children; she knew their par- 
ents; she knew the community from which they were drawn. 
Moreover, during her long teaching career, children, parents, 
and community alike were to remain much the same. War 
might bring excitement and tragedy to the village, but it 
would only strengthen the native Maine Republicanism and 
leave the local culture undisturbedly Protestant and agricul- 
tural. The individuals whom she was to teach and the so- 
ciety which she was to represent were familiar at the outset, 
and were to change but slowly, she herself easily changing with 
them. 

Nor was she required to have doubts, either at the begin- 
ning of her career or subsequently, regarding the aims of her 
teaching. The function of the common school was plain 
enough: children must learn to read, to write, and to figure. 
Knowledge of the domestic arts and, to a large extent, of 
those required for economic efficiency would be imparted 
at home. Education for citizenship would be begun when 
adult discussions, at home and at the post office and general 
store, were overheard: discussions of town meetings and of 
Horace Greeley’s latest editorial in the New York Tribune. 
Home, again—this time powerfully assisted by the church— 
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would inculcate ethical and religious principles out of which 
would be compounded philosophies of living suited to the cul- 
tural circumstances and sustaining to the individual. Of 
course, my grandmother, aided by the redoubtable McGuffey, 
would work in harmony with this educational impact of the 
total community, but her own characteristic aims were to re- 
main tied up with the immortal triad of R’s. 

Nor were her ways of teaching to differ markedly from 
those which had been employed in her own education. The 
subject matters to be taught, the books to be read by pupil and 
teacher, the methods to be employed: these were well estab- 
lished and were to remain so. To be sure, a good teacher 
might invent new ways of instruction. My grandmother 
finally succeeded in teaching some big boys arithmetic through 
helping them learn (against the days when they should be 
selectmen) how to keep the town’s books; but such changes 
came neither rapidly nor as a result of insistent external pres- 
sures. So long as a teacher “got results,’ no one bothered 
greatly about how she did so, and it seemed easy enough to 
tell whether or not results were being obtained. Was 
order maintained in the classroom? Could the children 
read and spell? Could they name the states of the Union, 
their capitals, and the waterways occupied by those capitals? 
Could they write a fair hand? Could they add, subtract, 
multiply, divide, and—at least some of them—figure com- 
pound interest and do the hard problems in the back of the 
book? No school-board member doubted his ability to find 
the answers to these questions, much less any teacher. They 
were, you will perceive, in far worse state than Moliére’s hero 
—he at least ultimately discovered he had been speaking prose 
all his life; they died ignorant of the fact that they had always 
been subjective! 

Perhaps I have oversimplified my picture of that far-away 
epoch. Yet, correct it as I may, it will still stand in sharp 
contrast to any description of the situation of a teacher today. 
Even the rural teacher—no longer typical—finds her profes- 
sion much more complicated. In the New England villages 
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which I know best the teachers today usually come from other 
towns or states and stay but briefly. The children they serve 
are recurrently new to them; and so are the communities. Even 
if these teachers remain for a span of years, the circumstances 
which fundamentally condition their professional activity are 
—as is even more notably true in the urban centers—marked 
by continuous change. 

The children change. The teacher sees a particular group 
each day for a year—often but for a part of each day—and 
then these children are succeeded by others. Only rarely now 
do they stay with her for longer periods. Moreover, on the 
high school level, the constitution of the group changes, too, as 
an ever larger percentage of the boys and girls stay in school 
and the student population becomes less and less ‘‘selected.”’ 

Nor is the community so stable, so homogeneous, as it for- 
merly was. Long since, in the part of New Hampshire which 
I know best, the mills brought a new influence and new ele- 
ments in the population. Now some of the mills are depart- 
ing, leaving crises in their wake. The automobile, the radio, 
and the movies press steadily upon the local culture. They 
may be standardizing forces, but the standards are new and 
subject to change without notice. Change in the community 
and change in its standards bring still further changes in the 
children. Year after year, whether she stays in one school or 
moves on, the teacher faces new children and a new commu- 
nity, with new needs and new demands. 

From changed needs and changed demands stem the changes 
in educational aims which the teacher is expected to pursue; 
expected, at any rate, by many of her leaders. Some, to be 
sure, are insistent on the old purposes. But, increasingly, 
teachers themselves feel dissatisfaction with the pursuit of 
static goals amidst circumstances so patently dynamic. In any 
case, come a new job, a new superintendent, or a new principal 
—spell it whichever way you will—and the old objectives are 
unsettlingly challenged. The situation is inevitable, for how 
should one social institution, education, stand still while others 
move—backward in some cases, perhaps, but still move? 
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“What should I accomplish? What am I expected to accom- 
plish?”’ ‘The teacher asks these questions. But however sat- 
isfactory an answer she may find today, tomorrow challenges 
her to re-examine the issue. 

So likewise with her ways of doing. What shall she teach? 
New aims upset old programs. New knowledge forces new 
choices. What materials shall she employ? The printing 
presses roll ceaselessly, and the voices of the book salesmen are 
never stilled. And mingled with them are the voices of the 
curriculum experts beseeching the teacher to produce her own 
materials, as well as other voices urging the use of the radio, 
the motion picture, the field trip, and the like. Once chosen, 
how shall the materials be organized? Logically, according to 
the character of some given discipline? Functionally, accord- 
ing to the needs of the children? Shall they be correlated, or 
integrated, or fused? Shall there be a core curriculum? 
Questions like these raise continual doubts regarding familiar 
practices, practices often consequently abandoned. 

Finally, how about method? The teacher can hardly be 
unaware of changing opinions and practices in this area. She 
doubtless studied methods in the course of her professional 
preparation. Probably she has convictions as to the best 
method—for her. Possibly she is right. Possibly she has 
been free to try andsee. Possibly, on the other hand, she has 
found it advisable to attempt new methods even in the absence 
of conviction as to their superiority. 

In any case, whatever changes she tried, what were the con- 
sequences and how could she be sure? In the older days of 
simple aims and of simple faith in simple evidence she would 
have “known” what she saw, and “known” what it meant. 
But all that has changed, too, as I hardly need tell this audi- 
ence. The measurement of outcomes is no longer a matter 
lightly to be undertaken. If I may be permitted a shocking 
confession, I once myself accepted money for grading three- 
hour essay-type comprehensive examinations in per cents—in- 
deed, I fear the scores sometimes involved decimals. At the 
time I thought I was earningthe money. Indeed I considered 
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it significant that when another person and I graded the same 
papers independently we never differed, in the scores assigned, 
by more than a few points. Of course, I now understand that 
this must have been due to sheer coincidence, or possibly to 
some obsure form of telepathy. This was borne in on me 
when an expert in testing, to whom I had innocently related 
my story, told me that he hadn’t really believed me until he 
had checked with the other man—who seemed an honest 
fellow. 

However, that I have become somewhat sophisticated on 
the subject of testing is of no particular importance—and I 
apologize for the excursion into autobiography. What is im- 
portant is that the average teacher is continually being made 
aware of new ways of measuring the consequences of educa- 
tional endeavors. Unfortunately, there is not complete agree- 
ment among the experts regarding these ways, which, indeed, 
continue to be invented. Here, consequently, is another ele- 
ment of change affecting the teacher. New and differing 
methods of evaluating her success in achieving educational 
aims seek her out where she is, or await her where she may go. 

The teacher of today, then, occupies a position which is 
materially less simple and less secure than that occupied by 
the teacher of my grandmother’s day. Her classes vary more 
in their constituent character from year to year. She is more 
apt to move from community to community, and, if she re- 
mains fixed, she still cannot escape change in the society which 
surrounds and includes her. So with the aims of education 
which she perceives or is asked to accept. They, too, are 
mutant, as are the programs in which she participates, the 
teaching practices which she is moved to employ, and, finally, 
the very means of proving her success. 

Nor is there any reason to suppose that her successors will 
find their lot more placid. The forces which make for social 
and educational change show no particular sign of abating. 
The ferment continues. Under such circumstances, an ines- 
capable question arises: ‘How shall we educate our teachers 
to meet the challenges of change more successfully?” For it is 
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clear that change is a challenge, and by no means ordinarily an 
easy one. Change brings new ideas; and new ideas, as Bage- 
hot pointed out, are painful. Change upsets apple-carts, de- 
stroys balances, forces readjustments. Change also brings 
new life, invigorates, provides a basis for progress. Changes 
of the sort which have been described cannot be evaded. 
They must be met by teachers; and teachers ought to be pre- 
pared to meet them well—to meet them so as to grow in teach- 
ing power despite and because of them. How can teachers 
be so prepared? This is the basic question to which I have 
wished to address myself. 

It seems to me that effective action in situations which are 
varied or changing calls for certain qualities. One is sen- 
sitivity to occurring differences; another is the ability to esti- 
mate the significance of these differences; a third is the ability 
intelligently to modify one’s behavior so that it may accord 
with the changed circumstances. All this implies a high 
degree of conscious awareness, and a firm grasp of funda- 
mental principles. 

My grandmother’s teaching situation was relatively static 
—she entered it easily and grew with it gradually. She could 
largely take it for granted, and there was no particular need 
for her to look behind the practices which “worked” in order 
to discover the principles which were involved in their success. 
But the teacher of today has a different problem. Change, as 
we have seen, dogs her footsteps. She must be sensitively 
aware of it, or else she will persist in behavior which, while 
once effective, is no longer suited to her situation. Accustomed 
to oil lamps, she will blow out the gas—which is dangerous— 
or try to blow out the electric light—which is futile. But not 
only must she be aware of change; she must also have some 
basis for determining how to adjust effectively thereto. Trial 
and error will be of some help; and a willingness to experi- 
ment, coupled with skill in checking the consequences of the 
experiment, are indispensable. But a genuine grasp of basic 
principles, of widely ramifying generalized insights, will enor- 


mously increase the likelihood that the experiments will suc- 
ceed. 
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Let me test these observations by reference to the various 
kinds of change which beset the teacher today. I shall con- 
sider first the changes which have to do with the children and 
young persons who are to be taught. These individuals tend 
to vary, from the point of view of any particular teacher, 
partly because selective influences operate less rigorously than 
in an earlier period, but mainly because of the impact upon 
them of rapid cultural change. Children grow and develop 
in a cultural medium, and their needs and capacities for re- 
sponse reflect their social experiences. In recent years we 
have witnessed the consequences, on young persons, of war, 
depression, urbanization, divorce and the weakening of the sex 
mores, adult confusion in the realms of morals and religion, 
and the like. New and unsettling stimuli have been provided 
by the automobile, the movies, and the radio. Such influences 
and others, as yet unforeseeable, will continue to affect the 
human beings to whose service teachers are dedicated. 

It seems clear, then, that the education of teachers must 
provide numerous opportunities for close contacts with chil- 
dren and young persons of diverse types and in various situa- 
tions. It would be particularly useful if they could be 
observed in family situations. Such direct contacts should be 
supplemented by the study of case histories. And those 
charged with the education of teachers should seek constantly 
to aid them in reaching tentative generalizations regarding 
human growth and development from such direct and indirect 
evidence. These generalizations or working principles the 
teacher should be prepared to modify continually in the light 
of accumulating experience. If genuinely grasped, regularly 
checked, and imaginatively employed, such principles will be 
the most useful of implements in the successful meeting of 
change. 

It will have been observed that I have emphasized the ne- 
cessity of direct experience with children and young persons, 
of studying them as well as studying about them. That is be- 
cause principles learned entirely at second-hand are not apt to 
lend themselves readily to practical use. The emphasis is also 
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justified by the fact that, lacking special provision, preservice 
teachers nowadays are less likely than in a former era to be 
thrown into close relationship with youngsters. For similar 
reasons, the promotion of social understanding calls for the 
planning of direct community contacts for preservice teachers. 
The school is a social institution, and the teacher has a social 
role. In an earlier day the implications of these facts for 
teacher education might more safely be taken for granted. 
But in our complex and dynamic society a conscious considera- 
tion of these matters is called for; and a grasp of social prin- 
ciples is needed if the teacher is to understand and meet suc- 
cessfully changes occurring in the community in which she is 
employed. 

Only this summer—to offer an item of evidence—I was 
told by the guidance officer of a college of education that the 
greatest difficulty the young graduates of that institution have 
is in adjusting to the social circumstances which condition their 
employment. Problems arise, for example, either when a 
teacher of strict habits and conservative views enters a liberal 
community or, in the opposite case, when a girl who smokes 
and is an active sympathizer with labor takes a position where 
such behavior and such sympathy are disapproved. An indi- 
vidual who is lacking in understanding of the nature of so- 
cieties and of culture patterns is likely in such circumstances 
to be seriously handicapped. She—or he, for at this point, 
I am particularly anxious to avoid any implication of distinc- 
tion between the sexes—may behave in either of two unfor- 
tunate ways. She may rather defiantly and ostentatiously 
express her own previous pattern of belief and action. Or, at 
the other extreme, she may accommodate to the new pressures 
so far as overt behavior is concerned, but with a consequent 
guilty sense of hypocrisy. In either of these cases emotional 
tensions will occur and will almost surely interfere with teach- 
ing effectiveness. Such outcomes will be much less likely when 
the teacher’s education has, as a result of study, observation 
and participation, given her a certain degree of sophistication 
regarding social relations. 
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Those responsible for the education of teachers should cer- 
tainly take all of this into account. Through direct experi- 
ences—in several contrasting communities if possible—and 
also through the study of published materials, teachers should 
be familiarized with social variations, should be helped 
towards an understanding of cultural patterning, should be 
given a grasp of the significance of social impacts on children 
and adolescents, and should be aided in appreciating the roles 
of schools and teachers in a democratic society. There should 
result sensitivity to novel elements in a social situation, skill 
in judging the significance thereof, insights helpful in suggest- 
ing ways of dealing with changed circumstances, and a sense 
of security springing from intelligent comprehension. 

If the education of teachers for dealing with variations and 
changes in human beings and in society is well done, a great 
deal will be already accomplished towards helping them to 
meet other changes in their profession. For example, the 
aims of education bear a palpably close relationship to the 
needs of students and of the communities served by the schools. 
A teacher who has learned to see children as individuals, and 
to recognize and appreciate the import of their variations in 
abilities, interests, attitudes, and behavior, will at once have 
a basis for evaluating particular aims. This basis will be 
broadened by her understanding of social differences and of 
the educational significance thereof. Aims, then, should be 
studied in connection with the study of children and of the 
community. If this is done, the relativity of specific aims 
should become evident, and certain useful general principles 
for the evaluation of aims in particular situations should 
emerge. In consequence of both results teachers should later 
feel less disturbance when asked to consider modifying their 
objectives, and should be equipped to participate intelligently 
in planning such modifications. 

Much the same thing can be said with respect to the educa- 
tion of teachers for changes affecting the materials and 
methods of instruction. These bear a relation to aims similar 
to that which aims bear to the social-personal situation in edu- 
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cation. Appositeness is their sole justification. If teachers 
are taught to think that certain subject matters, arranged in 
certain ways, and taught in certain fashions are absolutely 
right, they will resist modifications and will be emotionally 
disturbed when they find it necessary to make them. They 
may go through new motions because they are afraid to refuse, 
but their hearts will not be in their work and the results are 
unlikely to be substantial. All of us know teachers who are 
in this tragic fix. Their own education did not teach them that 
programs, books, and methods have virtue only as they con- 
tribute to the attainment of educational objectives, which in 
turn, as we have seen, must be judged accordingly as they jibe 
with the personal-social needs of pupils. A sound program 
of teacher education would lead to awareness that circum- 
stances alter cases and that neither the venerable nor the novel 
is therefore good. Again the argument leads back to chil- 
dren and young persons on the one hand, and to the com- 
munity situation on the other. Again it points to the value of 
observation and study of contrasting situations, and to the 
necessity for stimulating insights which will provide clues for 
an intelligent reaction to change. 

All this is equally significant for its bearing on the problem 
of changing methods of evaluation. It is certainly no longer 
possible to be satisfied with those rough and ready means of 
checking on teaching success which seemed so unexceptionable 
to members of my grandmother’s generation. On the other 
hand, it is essential that modern methods of evaluation should 
be employed with full comprehension and approval on the 
part of teachers. As I need hardly tell this audience, the 
testing movement has sometimes worn an air of mystery little 
short of sinister. Fortunately, that day is passing. Experts 
in evaluation are hastening its demise by working more closely 
with teachers, by interpreting their instruments more effec- 
tively, and by emphasizing a desire to help the teachers find 
out what they themselves want to know. This is an approach 
at once winning, democratic, and educative. Teacher educa- 
tion should stimulate and enable the teachers to meet the 
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experts halfway. It should not be difficult to make evident 
the importance of a continuous program of educational evalua- 
tion. A certain amount of technical instruction will also be 
required. But it seems particularly important that evaluation 
should be seen in its integral relation to educational aims. If, 
as I have suggested, these aims are to be expected to vary 
from situation to situation and from time to time, then there 
must be variation in the evaluative means employed and in the 
importance to be attached to various scores. Evaluation has 
other uses then as an aid in guidance, but the guidance aspect 
may well be emphasized if only because it tends to shift the 
focus of attention from techniques to human beings. 

For it is the child, uniquely different and infinitely various 
in himself, with needs reflecting at once his individuality and 
the cultural impacts of his social milieu, for whose service 
teachers must fundamentally be educated. In a democracy 
this basic purpose is entirely consistent with the social respon- 
sibilities of education. For democracy rests on a recognition 
of the unique worth of the individual, seen, however, as in- 
extricably inter-involved with his fellow-men. The education 
of teachers in a dynamic democracy must promote the capaci- 
ties to see and understand individual children; to see and 
understand the social situation; and to choose aims, methods, 
and evaluative instruments in consistent accordance with 
democratic convictions and well-comprehended basic principles. 
This is no easy task. It is no longer briefly to be accomplished. 

In a relatively simple, relatively static, rural community, 
my grandmother was able to develop those capacities rather 
quickly and without much conscious effort. Today, with 
change and heterogeneity characterizing the educational scene, 
special efforts are required and the education of teachers must 
continue without end—through college, through apprentice- 
ship, through the years of active service. For I should like to 
conclude these remarks with an emphasis on the fact that 
teacher education is a responsibility not only of collegiate 
institutions but also of schools and school systems. Indeed 
it is when she gets on the job, as observer, apprentice, or per- 
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son with full responsibility, that the teacher has the greatest 
opportunity to study and deal with children, to study and take 
part in the life of the community, to establish aims suited to a 
real situation, and to choose materials, methods, and evalua- 
tive techniques in similar relation to reality. Here powers of 
discriminating observation may be heightened, insights deep- 
ened, and tentative principles tried in the fires of experience. 

You who are school administrators have great opportuni- 
ties and profound responsibilities for aiding in the continuous 


education of teachers for change. I urge you to make the 
most of them. 











The IQ: Its Ups and Downs 


By GEORGE D. STODDARD 


HE concept of mental variability is at least as old as 
classical civilization. Thus Quintilian, who died in the 
year 95 A.D., wrote: 


It is generally, and not without reason, regarded as an excellent 
quality in a master to observe accurately differences of ability in those 
whom he has undertaken to instruct, and to ascertain in what direction 
the nature of each particularly inclines him; for there is in talent an 
incredible variety, and the forms of mind are not less varied than those 
of bodies.* 


What is new about the concept is its increasing dependence 
upon measurement, a dependence dating back about forty 
years to the work of Binet and his contemporaries. It is not 
my purpose to trace historically the development of work in 
this field, but only to report upon the impact of some re- 
searches devoted to a study of intelligence in its environ- 
mental setting. 

Under ordinary conditions the growing child takes on in- 
creased mental stature. He does not acquire new brain cells, 
but he does improve in his ability to learn along abstract and 
relational lines. For practical purposes, we may define intel- 
ligence as this ability to learn. By relating such ability to 
the chronological or physical age of the child, we develop 
the concept of relative mental ability, of brightness, of intel- 
ligence quotient. 

Although sensitive to the problem of variability in most 
physical and mental functions, psychologists and educators 
have been reluctant to regard the intelligence quotient, or IQ, 
as variable within the life space of an individual child. Several 
decades of testing, based on large samplings and small, have 


1 Quoted from William Boyd, The History of Western Education (London: 
A. and C. Black, Ltd., 1921, xi+443 pp.), p. 76. 
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convinced many technical workers that we may expect a kind 
of constancy in the [Q: a child who is dull at four is dull at 
fourteen, and very likely he will be dull at forty. (Since by 
the latter age he is likely to be well beyond the reach of school 
or other institution, we must let the validity of this extrapola- 
tion depend upon familial, social, and vocational contacts. ) 

Similarly for the bright child. His mental stature is sup- 
posed to grow at an accelerated pace, as it must if the high 
IQ is to stay high. It is not enough for him, once having at- 
tained a superior intellectual status, to rest placidly on some 
high plateau of ability; to do so courts disaster: the IQ falls. 
For the four-year-old, a six-year-old mentality equals IQ 150. 
Even at this tender age, this is a good prognosis of intellectual 
success in our best colleges. But six plus twelve over four plus 
twelve equals eighteen over sixteen equals IQ 112. Clearly 
this is no way to maintain one’s brightness. This constantly 
bright four-year-old, in twelve years of growth, must take 
on not twelve, but eighteen years of mental upswing. Thus 
we have as an everyday phenomenon, since both high IQ’s and 
low IQ’s are actually maintained, differential growth patterns 
over a long period of years. 

What would happen if, by accident or design, we should 
interfere with the normal environmental sequence of events 
in the child’s life? Can we disturb this constancy, this expec- 
tation of a steady matching of chronology and mentality for 
those around the mean, this further expectation of continued 
deceleration for the dull and acceleration for the bright? 
Could there be set up instead a constant relationship between 
the dynamic impingements of the environment and the form 
of the mental growth curve? 

Very likely this is a novel way of putting the question. 
More commonly, one asks, may not the IQ be inconstant? 
May it not fluctuate, such that a child is sometimes bright and 
sometimes average in an unpredictable fashion? We know, 
of course, that even in samplings in which the general picture 
is one of stability, of constancy, there are wide individual 
fluctuations. But they fall within the normal range of prob- 
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able error and we tend to regard them as artifacts resulting 
from unreliable measurements. We have felt that, given the 
best possible tests and testing conditions, such fluctuations 
would tend to drop out. 

Let me state at this point that I have no quarrel with this 
general position. Barring unusual changes in the environment 
or in organic characteristics, we should expect the 1Q to be 
fairly constant. This is another way of saying that the con- 
cept means something. It means something not only at the 
age at which it is ascertained, but has a forward reference to 
further abilities and achievements. The better the testing, 
the more reliable such prognoses will be. 

Except for sporadic studies, we have been rather compla- 
cent in accepting this satisfying state of affairs. We like things 
determined and fixed. There are so many bothersome un- 
predictables in our world that great acclaim comes to any 
group of workers who can pin down, through measurement 
and prediction, some basic constant human trait. 

But I am afraid that we shall have to search elsewhere to 
quench our thirst for such verities. 

Let us look at some of the recent studies. In the lowa 
Child Welfare Research Station and in the State Board of 
Control, Harold M. Skeels* has been faced with practical 
problems concerning the placement and adoption of illegiti- 
mate children. These become wards of the state and are 
available to families who want children. At first, more or 
less as a routine, the mothers were given Stanford-Binets. 
Later on to check the growth of the children, the Kuhlmann 
or the Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale was employed. 

Data may be reported on 147 mothers, with Stanford- 
Binet IQ’s available for 78 of these 147. For this group of 
78, the mean IQ was 87. Thirteen per cent had IQ’s above 
100; 28 per cent had 1Q’s below 80. The educational and 
socio-economic status was the same as for the whole sampling 
of 147. The fathers of the illegitimate children were known. 


* Harold M. Skeels, “Mental Development of Children in Foster Homes,” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, I1 (1938), 33-43. 
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If there was any doubt about parentage, the case was not 
utilized. The IQ’s of these fathers were not ascertained, for 
it appeared to be awkward, if not downright hazardous, to 
secure them. However, the scholastic status, as well as the 
occupational level, of these fathers was known. The mean 
school grade completed by the fathers was 10.5 (it was 9.7 
for the mothers) ; only 4.4 per cent of the fathers were college 
graduates, while 30 per cent stopped at the eighth grade or 
before. Thirty-seven per cent of these true fathers fell in the 
lowest occupational class, day laborers and unemployed. The 
lowest three classes (reaching into the semi-skilled occupa- 
tions) accounted for over 80 per cent of all the true fathers. 

These children were taken from their mothers at birth or 
shortly after and placed in “good” homes, as judged by quali- 
tative criteria. Such items as vocational security, cleanliness, 
freedom from excessive debt, standing in the community, and 
general social competence were taken into consideration. The 
illegitimate children were placed in the foster homes at an 
average age of 2.7 months, all being placed before the age of 
six months. 

After a lapse of time, varying from one and a half to six 
years, with a mean of two years, these children were measured 
by the Kuhlmann revision of the Binet tests. The mean IQ 
was 116. Sixty-five per cent of the group had an IQ of 110 
or above and 41 per cent an 1Q of 120 or above. There were 
no children under IQ 80. The correlation between the IQ 
of the true mother and the IQ of the child was insignificant 
(r= .04 + .08). 

It is to be noted that there never has been any indication 
that these children were dull or feeble-minded. The only 
extraordinary thing about the study is its shock to our expec- 
tations. We had been led to believe that dull parents would 
have dull children. The mothers of these children are cer- 
tainly dull, and we are reasonably sure that the fathers are 
no brighter. Tests based on similar samplings rarely show 
a population to rise above a mean IQ of 90. 
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Here we have a rather substantial group of children,’ not 
in any experimental situation at all, but constituting a com- 
plete sampling of children who can hold their own mentally 
when adopted into real homes. It so happens that this IQ 
average of 116 equals that of the children of university pro- 
fessors and is about that of the highest occupational group- 
ings. Moreover, as we look into the case histories of the 
mothers and fathers we discover a picture of economic and 
social inadequacy, of delinquent and criminal records, of 
frequent institutional care. There is nothing about the true 
parents in any way inconsistent with their low mental ratings. 
They are what is usually designated “‘poor stock.” Never- 
theless they have produced bright children, the only significant 
factor being that their children were taken from their parents 
at a very early age and placed in what we believe to be good 
homes. 

Later on, when the children were at an average of four 
years and four months, Skodak* reassembled this sampling 
for further testing. At that time a mean IQ of 112 was 
reported for the group. An analysis of this sampling shows 
that, for 46 children placed in foster homes within the three 
upper occupational classifications, the mean IQ at the latest 
measurement (chronological age five years, nine months) was 
114. For such children there has been no significant drop 
from the unexpectedly high level of intelligence reached in the 
first measurement. ‘There is some indication, however, that 
these high levels cannot be maintained for children who were 
placed in foster homes in the four lower occupational classifi- 
cations. There, for a sampling of 34 children, we find a drop 
from IQ 114 to IQ 105 over a two-and-a-half-year period. 

In a supplementary study, Skodak* made an intensive in- 


* At this writing there are 275 cases in the study; the average IQ is the same, 
and there is no IQ below 8o. 

“Marie Skodak, Children in Foster Homes: A Study of Mental Development. 
University of lowa Studies: Studies in Child Welfare, XVI (1938), No. 1 (in 
press). 

5 Marie Skodak, “The Mental Development of Adopted Children Whose True 
Mothers Are Feeble-Minded,” Child Development, IX (1938), 303-8. 
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quiry into the development of sixteen children whose mothers 
were definitely feeble-minded.®° This diagnosis of feeble- 
minded was based not only on intelligence test results but on 
the school, occupational, and social adjustment of the mothers. 
The mean IQ of these mothers was 66. The families of the 
sixteen children were characterized by frequent appearance 
in welfare offices, with considerable institutional contact. 

These children were placed in infancy in foster homes rank- 
ing somewhat above the average in socio-economic status. 
Subsequently they were given individual Binet tests, first at an 
average age of two years for purposes of the records at the 
time of adoption, and again at a mean age of four years and 
four months. On the first examination a mean IQ of 116 was 
obtained. The range was from 95 to 131. On the second 
examination, from one to three years later, the sixteen chil- 
dren had a mean IQ of 108, with a range from 81 to 132. 
The eight children in foster homes of the upper three occupa- 
tional classifications had a mean IQ of 111 on second examina- 
tion. 

Hence it may be said that the 1Q’s of the children of the 
sixteen dullest mothers in the whole group were not markedly 
different than those of the other children. The children of 
definitely moronic mothers and laboring class fathers, if placed 
early in good foster homes, will turn out to be above average 
in mental ability. 

It would be incorrect to suppose that a general upward 
trend characterizes [Q’s at these age levels. Rather we have 
substantial evidence that under certain conditions there is a 
constant shift downward. For example, in the work of Cris- 
sey’ 988 different children residing in orphanages and other 
state institutions were subjected to a careful analysis. In 
general it was found that a steady [Q loss is associated with 


®The number now includes 30 children of feeble-minded mothers, with simi- 
lar findings. 

7Orlo L. Crissey, Mental Development as Related to Institutional Residence 
and Educational Achievement. University of Iowa Studies: Studies in Child 
Welfare, XIII (1937), No. 1, 81 pp. 
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long residence in the institution. Changes in brightness tend 
to be related to the general IQ level of the group of children. 
The relatively dull move upward and the relatively bright 
show losses. 

There have just been published in the Station the results of 
a three-year study * carried out in one of our state orphanages. 
The sampling consists of the entire preschool age population 
of the orphanage, divided into two matched groups of twenty 
children each at the start of the experiment. As new children 
were added to the control and experimental groups they were 
matched on the original basis. The matching was based on 
chronological age, mental age, intelligence quotient, sex, nutri- 
tional status, and length of residence in the orphanage. ‘The 
children ranged in age from eighteen months to five and one- 
half years. One group was retained as a control group and 
carried on the normal life of the orphanage for children of this 
chronological age. This life may be summarized as rather 
impoverished on the educational and social side. The chil- 
dren were well-fed and healthy, but little was done by way of 
stimulation, recreation, education, or social contact. 

The experimental group was placed in a new preschool 
which had been designed and supervised by Station staff mem- 
bers. Since children were allowed to enter throughout the 
three years of the experiment, a total of fifty-nine different 
children were included within the preschool group. The main 
research group consisted of thirty-five children who were en- 
rolled in the preschool for periods ranging from one-half year 
to two and one-half years. The educational program of the 
experimental group may be characterized as somewhat below 
the standard for a modern nursery school, for none of the 
children had had previous experience in a nursery school and 
it was necessary to contend with a short attendance on the 
part of over twenty children. 


® Harold M. Skeels, Ruth Updegraff, Beth L. Wellman, and Harold M. Wil- 
liams, A Study of Environmental Stimulation: An Orphanage Preschool Project. 
University of Iowa Studies: Studies in Child Welfare, XV (1938), No. 4, 
175 PP. 
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What we have, then, over a three-year period, is a com- 
parison of the development of two matched groups of children, 
the one in the nonstimulating atmosphere of a large orphan- 
age, and the other in the social climate of a fair, but not excel- 
lent, nursery school. 

While the experiment ran for three years, few children had 


three years of preschool experience. To classify the attend- 
ance records: 


3 children attended the preschool 104 weeks or more 
18 children attended the preschool 52 to 103 weeks 
14 children attended the preschool 26 to 51 weeks 
24 children attended the preschool 1 to 25 weeks 


Apart from the preschool attendance, there was no difference 
in the lives of the children. They resided in the same cottages, 
ate inthe same dining rooms, and experienced the same general 
supervision. 

It was found that the general pattern of IQ for these two 
groups varied significantly. Such variation was not in evi- 
dence over a period of less than four months. In the interval 
of residence from 200 to 399 days, the preschool children 
gained 3.7 points in IQ while the control group lost 1 point. 
For 400 or more days of residence, the preschool children 
gained 4.6 IQ points and the control group lost 4.6 points. 

As in the Crissey study, a general trend related to IQ level 
is indicated. The lower the initial 1Q, the greater the gain 
under the experimental preschool conditions; and analogously, 
the higher the initial IQ for the control group, the greater 
the loss. At the extremes there were marked differences be- 
tween the two groups. ‘The preschool group moved toward 
normality, the control group in the other direction. Several 
children in the control group emerged as definitely feeble- 
minded and were transferred to another institution. 

For the children under 80 IQ in both groups, the difference 
between preschool attendance and non-preschool attendance 
does not appear great. For this group of children, even the 
ordinary orphanage environment is one of relative superiority. 
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When we turn to the upper half of the distribution, to those 
children whose IQ’s are 80 or above, the picture changes 
markedly. In 400 days of residence, the preschool children 
held their own, while the control children lost 16 IQ points. 

Other measurements confirm the disjunction in mentality. 
In vocabulary, general information, social competence, per- 
sonal adjustment, and motor achievement, the experimental 
group departed significantly from the control. In the latter 
the whole picture is one of steady degeneration in ability rela- 
tive to chronological age. 

When we turn to children who are much different in socio- 
economic level and in their general mental status, analogous 
IQ changes can be shown to take place. In Wellman’s first 
study ® of over 600 children who had gone through the pre- 
schools of the Station, she showed that over the four years of 
attendance there was an average gain of 20 1Q points. From 
her study certain facts may be cited briefly: 

1. The children who were longest in the preschool showed 
the greatest IQ gain. 

2. The gains were made during the preschool attendance 
and not during summer vacations. 

3. The lower levels made the greatest gains. (Since the 
average Station preschool child had an initial IQ of 111 this 
lower group would be above average in most populations. ) 

4. It was established that the 1Q gains were not related to 
practice effects in taking the tests. 

5. It was shown that the limits of school achievement are 
better indicated by the new 1Q’s than by the original ones. 

In a follow-up study by Wellman and Coffey,” it was shown 
that these IQ changes were not related to the cultural status 
of the families, but to the IQ level which had already been 
reached by the preschool age. 


*Beth L. Wellman, “The Effect of Preschool Attendance upon the IQ,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, I (1932-33), 48-69. 

* Hubert S. Coffey and Beth L. Wellman, “The Role of Cultural Status in 
Intelligence Changes of Preschool Children,’ Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, V (1936-37), 191-202. 
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Nor can we simply state that under these circumstances the 
IQ has little meaning. Wellman ™ has shown that intelligence 
as measured at these preschool ages will not evaporate into 
the thin air of testing artifact. For 78 students taking the 
three-hour entrance examinations at the University of Iowa, 
there was obtained a correlation of r = .42 between the per- 
centile on this test and the initial Binet 1Q of the preschool 
days. Also for 82 high school students, half of whom had 
been in preschool and half not, there was a correlation of 
r= .51 between the American Council on Education psycho- 
logical test and the preschool Binet 1Q’s. 

These correlations are not high and they would not be use- 
ful in individual prognosis. They are, however, of the same 
order as the expected correlations between intelligence tests on 
the one hand and school marks on the other, at almost any 
level of instruction from elementary school to college. 

It would appear that a thesis is beginning to take form, and 
it can be summarized at this point as follows: 

1. That intelligence tests, while inadequate, do have a 
substantial reality and validity. 

2. That under good environments the dull and the bright 
do not interchange their roles. They simply move up- 
ward; analogously for poor environments, they move down- 
ward. However, any group is more likely to move upward 
when placed with companions who are relatively superior. 

3. That most changes in mental status are made in young 
children. 

4. That intelligence is a functional concept, having its roots 
in both nature and nurture. The old way of stating the prob- 
lem, nature versus nurture appears to be misleading and, in 
fact, insoluble on an operational basis. Whatever the genetic 
inheritance, environmental pressures dynamically conceived 
change the organism within the area properly ascribed to in- 
telligent behavior. 


™ Beth L. Wellman, “Mental Growth from Preschool to College,” Journal of 
Experimental Education, V1 (1937-38), 127-38. 
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All this has been indicated in the past by other workers, 
biologists as well as psychologists. Thus Jennings, a great 
biologist unlikely to forget the forces of nature, makes the 
following statements: 


Possibly we should be better off with no such concept as heredity; 
then analysis would be correctly directed toward understanding, in 
organisms as in other things, in what ways there is dependence on the 
stuff they are made of: in what ways on the conditions in which that 
stuff is found. . . . There are few parents, at least among those not 
falling in the definitely pathological group, of whom it can be predicted 
that their children must be worthless. . . . To get the complete, nor- 
mally-acting organism the proper materials are essential; but equally 
essential is it that they should interact properly with each other and 
with other things. And the way they interact and what they produce 
depends on the conditions. . . . Every individual has many sets of 
“innate” or “hereditary” characters; the conditions under which he 
develops determine which set he shall bring forth. . . . All character- 
istics are hereditary and all are environmental, but no characteristic is 
exclusively hereditary or exclusively environmental. . . . The inherit- 
ance of man is not alone what he is born with, but what he can de- 
velop. . . . When the biologist, from his knowledge of other organ- 
isms, is tempted to dogmatize concerning the possibilities of human 
development, let him first ask himself: How correctly could I predict 
the behavior and social organization of ants from a knowledge of the 
natural history of the oyster? *? 


To Binet, thirty years ago, nothing that we are now doing 
along environmental lines would have appeared strange. In 
his remarkable book entitled Les Idées Modernes Sur Les 
Enfants,* Binet devotes a long chapter to the topic “‘Intel- 
ligence: Its Measurement and Education.” He complains 
that he has found a prejudice against the educability of the 
intelligence. To quote, in free translation: 


Some recent philosophers appear to have given their moral support to 
the deplorable verdict that the intelligence of an individual is a fixed 


2H. S. Jennings, Prometheus or Biology and the Advancement of Man (New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1925, vii+86 pp.). 

#8 Alfred Binet, Les Idées Modernes Sur Les Enfants (Paris: Ernest Flam- 
marion, 1911, 346 pp.). 
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quantity, a quantity which cannot be augmented. We must protest 
and act against this brutal pessimism. We shall endeavor to show that 
it has no foundation whatsoever. (P. 141.) 


Binet then cites various observations and experiences in the 
teaching of subnormal children, summing up his final verdict 
in the year of his death as follows: 


A child’s mind is like a field for which an expert farmer has advised 
a change in the method of cultivating, with the result that in place of 
desert land, we now have a harvest. It is in this particular sense, the 
only one which is significant, that we say that the intelligence of chil- 
dren may be increased. One increases that which constitutes the intel- 
ligence of a school child; namely, the capacity to learn, to improve with 
instruction. (P. 146.) 


It should be said in summary that the experiments and 
inquiries reported here are considered fragmentary. They 
are to some extent accidental. We did not place illegitimate 
children in foster homes in order to raise their [Q’s, but to 
provide good homes for underprivileged children and to 
supply children to families who were very anxious to have 
them. Since there are ten times as many potential foster 
homes in Iowa as there are illegitimate children available, it 
follows that we might have placed these children in the higher 
social and economic brackets. This was not done for the 
simple reason that we have no evidence that socio-economic 
status alone makes a good family. 

If, on the basis of our experience, we were asked to name 
two or three characteristics of a good foster home we should 
say, not wealth, but economic security; not high position (for 
this may be competitive and tension-arousing), but vocational 
competency; not sentimentality or an abnormal hunger for 
children, but evidence of a sound and durable affection. But 
all these statements need experimental verification. 

Similarly, with respect to the lowa preschool: it was not 
set up to raise [Q’s. Such an effect may be regarded rather 
as an accompaniment of what appears to be a rather good so- 
cial and intellectual life for a child. The child is encouraged 
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to act, to manipulate, to think, to relate, to compare. We 
encourage him to be social, to take responsibility, to become 
acquainted with offerings in art, language, drama, and litera- 
ture. He is recognized as a personality. He is not hushed 
up; he is brought out. His life is characterized by neither 
restraint nor abandon. 

Still we may ask, what is there common to all these situa- 
tions, whereby we get a picture of degeneration and degrada- 
tion on the one hand and of advancement and stimulation on 
the other? 

I have a hypothesis which thus far has not advanced beyond 
the “‘guess what” stage. Stated crudely it is this: That what 
children need in mental life, as in other aspects of develop- 
ment, is a good start. This good start will be in habits of 
experiencing, of inquiring, of relating, of symbolizing. Upon 
a solid structure of first-hand contact will be raised concomi- 
tantly a structure of words and symbols, of meaningful ab- 
stractions. A child may be pushed toward all this or away 
from it. If pushed away from it, he is not only deprived of 
opportunities to learn, but of opportunities to grow. He is 
progressively discouraged. On the other hand, with en- 
couragement the child can make great strides in motor skills, 
in manipulation, in social contact, in verbalization, in the form- 
ing of abstract concepts. Differentials of birth, of heredity, 
tend to be wiped out by these stronger differentials in the 
dynamics of education and stimulation. 

One may ask, is it not possible to produce even greater ef- 
fects by appropriate control of hereditary factors alone? 
With respect to human beings this is purely an academic ques- 
tion. We simply do not have any control over the genetic 
strains of parents. We can only infer differences in hereditary 
quality from differential growth and behavior patterns—a 
dubious process. We do not know what good factors are 
carried in transmissible gene lines, and further we have no 
way of so controlling mating as to produce optimum effects. 

Even in the case of the most striking animal experiments, 
it is interesting to note that environmental conditions are 
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usually kept under high control. Thus, in the work of Maud 
Slye on the prediction of cancer strains in rats, her experi- 
ments are as conspicuous for their control of nutrition, of tem- 
perature, of daily routine, as they are for a precise delinea- 
tion of genetic characteristics. If genes alone can carry the 
load, such biological experimenters would appear to be wast- 
ing their time in devoting so much effort to environmental con- 
ditions. 

We may expect in future an educational program nicely 
fitted to the developing needs of the child. Theoretically, 
differences would then be due entirely to constitutional fac- 
tors. The child would choose among possible outcomes (in 
the Jennings sense) the very best intellectual patterns, and 
these would be developed to their highest. ‘This, I believe, is 
the way genius is made, although at the present time it is un- 
doubtedly a hit-or-miss process. 

Analogously we can see how dullness or feeble-mindedness 
may come about in children who need not have descended to 
these depths. Of course, for some, feeble-mindedness is not 
only an eventuality, but a physical necessity. No environment 
can transform a brain that is not there, that has atrophied. 
Perhaps no environment, except at the pathological extremes, 
could break down the constitutional power of some individuals 
to attain the genius levels. 








A Neurological Explanation of the 
Reading Disability 


With Some Remarks as to the Value of This 


Explanation in Treatment 


By SAMUEL T. ORTON 


of the reading disability in its simplest terms and call 

attention in a way that I have not done before to the 
importance of the theory, not merely because of its academic 
interest, but because of its very great practical importance in 
treatment. 

It is of such practical importance to us, first, because it calls 
attention to the frequency of complicating disorders in other 
parts of the language function; second, because it serves as 
an active aid in treatment; and, third, because it helps in 
determining the methods which shall be used for fundamental 
correction of the disability. 

There are certain facts to be presented to you briefly. These 
facts are as follows: We know that the normal adult uses 
only one side of the brain for reading. This is not theory; 
this is an established fact with a background of observations 
of more than fifty years, and today it forms a part of the 
working capital of every neurologist and every neurosurgeon 
in his diagnostic work. Therefore, it may be put down not as 
theory in any sense of the word but as an accepted fact. An- 
other fact of importance to our theoretical discussion is that 
the part of the brain which is used for reading is not neces- 
sary for vision, but is a part which has to do with the memory 
of the word picture rather than the seeing of the word. This 
is very important and it is also demonstrable in a factual way, 
since it can be shown very definitely in the cases of pure alexias, 
as they are called (that is, in cases of adults who have known 


I AM going to present to you this afternoon a brief theory 
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how to read and who have lost the ability to read because of 
a brain injury), that there is no change in their vision, there 
is no alteration in the acuity of their vision, nor is there any 
change in their ability to use vision in interpreting objects, in 
understanding maps, pictures, diagrams, or any other material 
except the instant and immediate recognition of words. 

One other problem that comes up is the factor that shall 
determine which side of the brain will be the controlling or 
dominant one in any individual person. Here we again find 
material which is of a factual nature. Sufficient observation 
has accumulated in the past so that we can say with little ques- 
tion that it is a combination of hereditary and environmental 
factors that determine which side of the brain shall be the 
master or controlling half in any given individual. This again, 
as I say, is so well supported that it belongs among the factual 
rather than the theoretical factors. 

The theory which I have offered is that some children— 
roughly somewhat over 10 per cent of the total school pop- 
ulation—encounter a difficulty of greater or less degree in 
establishing this normal adult pattern of one-sided predom- 
inance in brain control, and hence have a real reason for 
disability; in other words, have a real disability which is 
explainable on organic grounds. There are extensions and 
derivations from this theory; for example, the question of 
what is happening in the nondominant hemisphere from the 
physiological standpoint, and whether or not activity in the 
nondominant hemisphere may account for the presence of 
reversals and mirror reading. It was shown by my research 
program in Iowa a number of years ago that the presence of 
reversals is statistically significant in the reading disability 
cases. There are other questions concerning the relationship 
of the dominant to the nondominant hemisphere, but they are 
really questions in which criticism is only valid when it is 
offered by those who are familiar with brain anatomy, brain 
physiology, and particularly with the brain pathology of the 
aphasias, alexias, agraphias, and other losses in the language 
function. In other words, criticism of the theory, except in its 
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more general or widely superficial aspects, is valid only when 
it is offered by trained neurologists. When it comes from any 
other source, it rests on inadequate knowledge and may be 
safely disregarded. 

Today, therefore, these interesting and in part as yet un- 
solved parts of the theory will not be discussed with this 
audience. The skeleton theory which I have presented to you 
above, however, will be discussed from the point of view of 
its practical value. The idea that the child has not been able 
to establish the normal adult habit or pattern of using exclu- 
sively one side of the brain for reading, writing, spelling, and 
the learning of the skilled movements has very practical advan- 
tages, as well as the marked academic interest which naturally 
adheres to it, and I want to call your attention to these in 
more or less detail this afternoon. 

They are, first, the recognition of the complications in other 
functions which are governed from one hemisphere of the 
brain; second, the active aid in the treatment to which the 
theory may be put; and, third, the part that the theory plays 
in determining the methods of treatment. 

To take these in order; first, complications. Pure cases of 
reading disability are, of course, seen. We have had a good 
many cases among our records in which no complicating fac- 
tors are to be found in other functions. But in a considerable 
proportion of cases of the reading disability there is evidence 
of difficulty in acquiring other functions which rest on the same 
physiological pattern of one-sided control from the brain 
—for example, disorders in speech, special disability in 
spelling, special disability in writing, failure to acquire skilled 
movements with normal ease and accuracy, difficulty in 
learning foreign languages after English has been mastered, 
and, as a secondary result, a very poor vocabulary acquisition 
which is to be seen in both the recognitive vocabulary as used 
in reading and in the recall vocabulary which is used in self- 
expression. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly to you the importance of 
a complete series of examinations by someone who really 
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understands the whole problem of unilateral cerebral dom- 
inance, that is, speech, reading, writing, spelling, and the 
skilled movements, and the establishment of an adequate 
vocabulary in all cases of severe reading disability. All too 
often examinations of reading are carried out as though this 
were an isolated function and disorders in other language 
functions are left unrecognized and uncorrected and still acting 
as real academic obstacles to the child. 

The second point which I shall emphasize this afternoon is 
the active aid which the theory offers in treatment. There are 
here three points of application. First, the advantage to the 
patient himself in eradicating the feeling of inferiority, in 
combating the charges which may have been made by teachers 
who did not understand him, saying that he was inattentive, 
lazy, stupid, and so forth. This will often give him an ade- 
quate degree of self-confidence really to tackle the job of re- 
learning a subject in which he has encountered failure. This 
is a very important point. It is most essential in order to get 
a fundamental correction, not only of the reading disability 
but of its by-products; in other words, of the inferiority feel- 
ing and the inadequacy which results because of the failure. 
It is very important that a child himself understand why he 
has met a difficulty and that he be given some idea of the 
cause or source of that difficulty, which is acceptable to him, 
without assuming that stupidity, laziness, inattention, lack of 
effort, and so on, were the cause of his past failures. 

The second point in which the theory is of active help in 
the treatment is in explaining to parents of the children why 
there is need for the large amount of special work, with its 
implied need for extra charge by the school to carry on the 
remedial work properly. 

The third point in which the theory is of importance is in 
explaining the disability to teachers so that they may gain 
an understanding of the child’s difficulty in its true sense, and 
not misinterpret his puzzles and confusions as due to inac- 
curacy, to slovenliness, to carelessness, to thoughtlessness, to 
lack of attention, to distractability, and many other such fac- 
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tors. If the teacher really understands that there are organic 
disorders which may explain the fact that the child will on the 
same page call the word “‘was”’ correctly half the time and 
call it “‘saw’’ the other half of the time; and if the teacher 
really understands that that is explainable on an organic basis, 
it helps him or her to reach that feeling of sympathy and tol- 
erance which are cardinally essential to the most effective 
remedial retraining. 

It is interesting to note the reactions of different people to 
these three factors. Some of my older patients have told me 
about the feeling of relief that has come to them when the 
theory has been explained and they have come to have some 
understanding of why they should have difficulty while their 
schoolmates on either side of them have advanced rapidly 
in this particular subject. It is less common with the younger 
children to have such an expression of relief, but its effect is 
often to be seen in their change in personality. It sometimes 
seems almost miraculous—the relief which has come with their 
feeling that at last their disability has been understood, and 
that they are in the hands of sympathetic and understanding 
teachers who are not holding them responsible for errors 
because of slovenliness or carelessness or lack of effort. Sev- 
eral of my older patients have told me that they felt this was 
the most important yield of the whole program of retraining. 
It was the thing that made more difference to them in their 
ability to correct their difficulty than any of the technical 
procedures which we later presented to them. 

Recently in discussing these three points of the advantage 
of the theory with a group of teachers, one remedial teacher 
spoke up and said that in his opinion the third point, that is, 
the understanding by the teachers of the organic source of 
the difficulty, was the most important, especially in gaining 
the cooperation of other teachers who came in contact with 
the same child. Thus, for example, the teacher in mathe- 
matics would not hold the child responsible for errors which 
come through reversals and misreading “12” for “Z1” and 
“16” for “61,” and so forth; or he would understand why a 
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given child begins by adding in the wrong direction and car- 
ries his numbers to the right instead of to the left, as he 
should. A teacher of remedial reading who is working to 
correct a child’s reading should have the cooperation of the 
teacher who is, for example, teaching history, so that he will 
understand that that child should not be expected to read the 
same allotment in the same period of time outside of school as 
the other children are required to do. 

The infiltration through the whole school faculty of an 
understanding of the problem as it is presented is of extreme 
importance and, unless this be done, | feel that the program 
usually does not meet with the most efficiency. In other words, 
the retraining cannot be most effectively employed unless all 
of the teachers understand the obstacle and unless allowance 
is made for the child’s handicap in other subjects than merely 
that specific one in which the remedial measures are being 
undertaken. 

In that same discussion with a group of teachers, the head- 
master of one of the schools, who was naturally interested in 
administrative matters, spoke to me and said that he felt 
the greatest help of the theory was in having something 
that would enable him to explain to parents why their 
child needed more time, more special attention, and fre- 
quently a larger tuitional charge than did other children. 

So the importance of these different points varies with the 
viewpoint of the observer. They are all important and none 
of them should be overlooked. They should all be capitalized, 
and the matter should be explained to the child so that his own 
feelings of inferiority and inadequacy can be combated. The 
matter should be explained to the parents so that they are 
willing to support the program which is essential to retrain 
the child, and it should be explained to the teachers so that 
they will cooperate to make the program a unitary one rather 
than a scattered attack on one isolated sore thumb, so to speak. 

The third major reason which I have suggested as to 
the value of the theory is the influence on methods of 
treatment. I cannot go into this in very great detail with 
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you, chiefly because much of it rests on an intensive neuro- 
pathological and neurophysiological basis and can only 
be explained by an understanding of that particular type 
of material, but I can mention this: That visual factors, partic- 
ularly those of eye movements and those of minor visual er- 
rors, do not loom so large when we appreciate that we are 
dealing with a malfunction of a memory area of the brain 
and not with a malfunction of the visual areas. It is easy 
enough for any of you to demonstrate this for yourselves. 
The same child who misreads “was” as “saw” will copy it as 
‘“‘was’”’ consistently. He does not copy backwards, hence he 
does not see it backwards, and there is probably no such thing 
as the popular conception of mirror vision. At least I have 
never seen it. The mirroring process is in the mnemonic, or 
memory, centers and not in the visual centers, and the child 
sees things in exactly the same orientation as we do, but he 
misinterprets them because he misreads them. He sees it as 
‘‘was’’ but he interprets it as ‘‘saw.” 

When you think of that you will see that the attention that 
has been paid to a maladjustment of the eye movements, to 
reversals and backward shifts of the eye movements, and the 
attention which is being paid in some quarters to very minor 
visual errors is probably not as important as has been sup- 
posed. There is no change in the vision in the case of acquired 
alexia. An adult who has learned how to read and who has 
lost the capacity to read because the alexia center in the angular 
gyrus has been destroyed by a tumor or bullet wound or what- 
not does not lose any of his visual acuity, nor does he lose the 
capacity to use his vision for any other function except the 
immediate recognition of the word. On that basis I think we 
can exclude very minor visual errors and many of the abnor- 
mal muscular movements which form the core of many re- 
training programs of today and which probably are secondary 
symptoms rather than causative factors. 

I think it should be said that retraining programs based 
on these concepts are of value. They will certainly produce 
results, as can be demonstrated, but it is clear, I believe, 
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when we understand the theory that they are treating symp- 
toms and not treating the basic disorder. It is a symptomatic 
treatment when we attack the movements of the eye rather 
than a fundamental treatment of the disorder itself, and cer- 
tainly no disorder in the eye movements will account for the 
presence of a complicating factor in the understanding of the 
spoken word or in speech. In other words, the auditory func- 
tion is not affected by a visual defect, and we do see com- 
plications coming to the fore in reading disability cases with 
such frequency as to convince us that we are dealing with part 
and parcel of the same physiological process, and that the 
theory covers the understanding of the written word and its 
reproduction in speech and the acquisition of skilled move- 
ments. They are all functions which normally reside in one 
hemisphere of the brain of the normal adult. When we think 
of the child’s confusion as to whether the word he is looking 
at is ‘“‘was” or “‘saw’’ because of a memory factor rather than 
a visual factor, when we understand why the eye movements, 
reversals of eye movements, occur, then we can see them as 
secondary symptoms to his uncertainty as to which way to 
read and not as the cause of his poor reading. While treat- 
ment to better the eye movements will improve reading, as 
it demonstrably has done, we are not really attacking the 
cause of the trouble, but we are merely treating one of the 
outstanding symptoms. This, I believe, will apply equally to 
many efforts to explain the reading disability on the basis 
of small visual defects. While here again, when the at- 
tention is focused on the details of the word there is often 
marked improvement. Yet it cannot be considered complete 
and is of no value in explaining complications such as audi- 
tory and speech disorders which are so frequently coexistent 
with the reading disability, and which are entirely under- 
standable on the basis of disorder in acquiring the one-sided 
pattern of brain control. 

The theory which I have offered to you is one which is in- 
clusive enough to explain not merely reading disability as an 
isolated difficulty, but all of these commonly encountered com- 
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plications which, as I say, are very often frequent enough to 
obstruct seriously the child’s progress in school even after the 
reading has been completely corrected. I have recently seen, 
for example, a youngster who had a striking reading disability 
in English many years ago. We undertook an intensive re- 
training program, which was completely effective. Today the 
child reads much better than the average boy of his own age 
in the private school in which he was placed. Last year, how- 
ever, he encountered serious difficulty with Latin, and his 
mother questioned whether or not the Latin difficulty had any 
relation to his old reading disability. The school immediately 
replied that that was impossible, since he read so well in Eng- 
lish. Fortunately the mother recalled that I had made the 
remark to her several years ago when we first saw the boy that 
he would encounter difficulty with Latin and French unless 
they were presented along special lines which would overcome 
the difficulty. She brought the boy back to me, and I found 
that he presented in his Latin very much the same trouble 
which he originally showed in his English. In other words, 
his English disability had been entirely corrected but his 
Latin difficulty was not understood, and he was being charged 
with being inattentive and disinterested in Latin when, as a 
matter of fact, he had actually met a recurrence of the old 
obstacle in acquiring the new language. 

We undertook the retraining of that boy, starting on an 
auditory basis, and we taught him his Latin vocabulary by ear 
exclusively instead of by eye throughout the summer. We 
taught him to speak the words and to understand them by 
hearing. Today that boy is almost at the head of his class in 
Latin in a school with very high scholastic standards. In other 
words, the difficulty in Latin has been overcome as was his 
difficulty in English years ago. 

Some of you may have questions which you would like to 
ask about the material which I have presented to you this 
afternoon. I will be very glad to answer these, with certain 
reservations. I cannot answer questions which involve prob- 
lems of the neurological background exclusively. I would be 
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glad to do so, but it is obvious that that can be done only to 
an audience which is neurologically trained. Moreover, I 
cannot answer questions which apply to individual cases. The 
variations which occur from case to case in these disabilities 
are so great that no general rule as to treatment is applicable, 
and one must know the factors as presented in an individual 
case before one can give an opinion as to what method should 
be applied to a particular boy. 

With these two reservations, I shall be glad to answer any 
questions that you may care to present. 


CHAIRMAN Bair: Dr. Orton has long since given me abundant proof 
not only of his genius but of his kindness, and I know that this is the 
appropriate time for us to break down what he has said with a great 
many questions. 

Q. Dr. Orton, did you indicate anything as to the line of approach 
which you would make in correcting difficulties in reading? 

A. That is a very highly individual problem, as I suggested a few 
moments ago. It depends on the symptoms presented by the individual 
child. It requires an analysis to see how much complication there may 
be in speech and in the motor field, as well as in reading; and the treat- 
ment varies with the findings of that analysis. It must be a broad 
analysis; it must be a broad examination. It covers speech, movement, 
reading, writing, and spelling and cannot be too limited. Sometimes 
the major part of the retraining is aimed at an increase of the oral 
vocabulary—the word understanding from the verbal standpoint—some- 
times it is aimed at a better phonetic interpretation of the printed word 
so that the child can sound out the word for himself and understand it. 
It is of no value to the child to be able to sound out letters and put the 
word together if he doesn’t know what the word means after he sounds 
it out, so you must first investigate the auditory understanding and find 
out whether it is adequate for oral reading. As I have stated above, the 
program of retraining is a variable one, depending on the amount of 
the disability and the complications which enter into it. I should say 
that over 50 per cent of our reading disability cases show disorders in 
other of the fields as well as in reading when they are adequately 
analyzed; considerably less than 50 per cent are pure cases. 

Q. Ina school system of approximately six hundred pupils, you would 
expect, in the light of the figures you have given, to find just about fifty 
pupils who are having reading difficulties. Is that right? 
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A. That is right. 

Q. How many of these pupils would you expect one teacher to 
handle? Would you expect the regular grade teachers to handle these 
pupils or would you expect to have a specialist in the field in a building 
of six hundred people? 

A. I think it depends very largely on the severity of the cases you 
have encountered and also on the level of the educational ladder that the 
child has reached before the disability is recognized. If the children 
are caught in the first or second grade, a very considerable amount of 
retraining can be done in groups so that one teacher can handle a num- 
ber of children. That has been adequately demonstrated in one of the 
schools here in New York City. If, however, you encounter a youngster 
in the secondary schools who is practically ready for college with a 
reading achievement of about the fifth grade, you cannot possibly hope 
to put him in a class and do anything with him as a member of a group. 
He must be retrained individually by a tutorial procedure. 

In general I should say that one can apply mass procedures when the 
cases are recognized in the first or second year, but that after that time 
individual work will probably be required for each case. I would 
further modify that by saying that if the case is an extreme one even in 
the first or second grade it may require something more than group 
work; it may require individual work as well. You see, the cases vary 
greatly in the severity of the disability. The degree of their reading 
disabiilty is the important factor, and where you have a very extreme 
case, you must apply more extreme measures of retraining. 

Q. Is dominance established early enough, say by six or seven years 
of age, to really begin the work on the printed page? 

A. We really don’t know the factors that enter in there. It is highly 
probable that auditory dominance has been well established at that time. 
In the majority of children, motor dominance has been established by 
that time, so that the selection of the master hand has been made, but 
visual dominance is not always established at six years. It is in those 
children who have not established visual dominance that you find the 
selective reading disability without complication in the motor or audi- 
tory field. 


The Dartmouth Program for Diagnostic 
and Remedial Reading with Special 
Reference to Visual Factors 
By ROBERT M. BEAR 


TATE institutions were among the earliest to take 
cognizance of reading disabilities among their students. 
Yet, as late as 1929, an investigator could learn of only 
nine of these institutions which attempted to discover their 
poor readers. Of these only seven had programs of remedia- 
tion, reading improvement in each case being undertaken as 
a part of a “how to study course” and not as a separate 
project. By 1937, reports from 82 institutions, both private 
and public, revealed that 64 per cent were expressing their 
interest in the reading problem in some tangible way.* This 
expression ranged from the requirement of a survey reading 
test for all freshmen to the provision of rather comprehensive 
plans of group and clinical diagnosis and instruction. Between 
these extremes were found many other kinds of programs, 
such as attention to improved reading in a regular couree like 
English, a unit of reading in a “how to study” or orientation 
course, or inclusion of reading guidance as part of the counsel- 
ing service of the student personnel staff. 

Diversity of practice is to be expected with knowledge and 
experience in this field still relatively so limited, but were it 
otherwise there need be no apology for this variation. It is 
not likely that there is an ideal program, if by ideal is implied 
that which would be perfect for all institutions. Differences 
in student bodies, curricula, personnel, educational policies, 


1F, W. Parr, “The Extent of Remedial Reading Work in State Universities 
in the United States,” School and Society, XXXI (April 1930), 547-48. 

* Ruth Strang, “Improvement of Reading in College,” English Journal (Col- 
lege Edition), XXVI (September 1937), 548-59. The percentage given was 
taken from a mimeographed summary of this study circulated privately. 
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and administrative arrangements are all to be considered in 
planning a program adapted to a particular institution. The 
adequacy of a given program for that institution can only be 
determined when these factors are understood in terms of 
their local significance. It cannot be judged by mere com- 
parison with programs in operation on other campuses. It is 
from this point of view that we wish to present the Dartmouth 
program. 


BACKGROUND FACTORS AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 


The plans with which we have been experimenting for the 
last two years are very decidedly contingent upon certain of 
these background factors and what we feel to be their implica- 
tions for remediation. Reference then to some of these should 
be helpful in suggesting reasons for our trial use of particular 
emphases and procedures. 

In the first place, freshmen entering the institution stand 
rather high in ability and academic preparation, this because 
of the operation of a selective plan of admissions and the fact 
that over three times as many individuals seek to enter as can 
be admitted. Selective admission procedures are not infallible 
but there are very few freshmen who are seriously retarded 
readers in the usual sense of the term or who have failed to 
develop some techniques of study. Results on standardized 
psychological and educational tests confirm this picture of gen- 
eral fitness for college work. On the other hand, the range 
of reading skills in the class is wide, with great individual 
differences in proficiency. ‘There seem to be a number of im- 
plications of these facts. For example, it appears reasonable 
to assume that we can rely to a fair degree upon many students 
exercising intelligence in studying their own needs and difficul- 
ties if they are given data from which to form standards for 
judgment. It seems also that they need less detailed help than 
some of that usually included in “how to study” material and 
that more of the applications of remedial suggestions can be 
left to them, without the extended supervision sometimes 
needed. 
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Another factor to be reckoned with in adjusting the reme- 
dial program to the college is the wide reading required by 
the curriculum. The modern college library presents a con- 
stant invitation to instructors in many fields to displace course 
texts for extensive reading lists. This practice at Dartmouth, 
together with the previously mentioned level of student ability, 
seems to imply that a greater emphasis upon an improved rate 
of reading with the lesser stress upon comprehension skills 
will be the more helpful in the majority of cases. 

Still another factor in our situation is the desire for a read- 
ing program of rather wide usefulness and appeal, one which 
will be helpful, if possible, both to better and poorer readers; 
one which, though principally for freshmen, also will meet 
the needs of some upper classmen. At the same time all work 
is to be done voluntarily and without credit. If this wide 
participation on a voluntary-noncredit basis is to be achieved 
to any degree, it is clear that the offering must seem vital and 
practical to students of varying levels of skill and ability. The 
work is known on the campus as “speeded reading,” thus 
avoiding in part any stigma which might be cast by some label 
of deficiency, while appealing through this title to the very 
general desire to be able to read assignments with less effort. 
There is no doubt that the latter has genuine motivation 
value and may be used to secure attendance and interested 
effort, thus giving the instructor opportunity to introduce the 
other needed phases of training which do not appear so imme- 
diately profitable to the student but which are often fully as 
essential for his improvement. 

A final background factor to be mentioned is the existence 
of the Dartmouth Eye Institute with men on its staff keenly 
interested in the relationship of visual defects and malfunc- 
tioning to reading and academic success. Clearly, any reme- 
dial program should utilize available resources of the Eye 
Institute to aid individual students handicapped in vision. It 
seems equally desirable to know more about the part played 
by vision in reading skills and academic achievement at the 
college level for whatever diagnostic and corrective signifi- 
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cance this may have. These studies have been made, and later 
we shall review a summary of their findings. 

Before turning to some of these other phases of our work, 
the mechanical organization with which we have experimented 
should be stated. The group is the normal unit for instruc- 
tion. Groups are formed each half semester with the total 
number during an academic year reaching eleven or twelve. 
They range in size from ten to thirty or more students. Each 
group meets twice a week for hour periods and ordinarily 
has a total of ten to twelve hours of practice. Tests which 
cannot be given to groups are given individually. Cases which 
do not respond to the group procedures also are given indi- 
vidual attention. From an administrative point of view the 
scheduling of a remedial group for freshmen to meet more 
than two periods a week, except at some undesirable hour such 
as five o’clock or in the evening, is difficult or impossible. 
Special sections in English composition, physical education, 
and recreational exercise already require afternoon hours and, 
as a result, considerable shifting of schedules is necessary to 
obtain two additional free periods a week for a group of 
students. 

The significant features of our work may be well brought 
out through the consideration of four questions. How are 
contacts made with students? What are the diagnostic pro- 
cedures and the findings relative to the part played by visual 
factors in reading status? What is the nature of the remedial 
procedures? What results are obtained? 


How Are Contacts MADE WITH STUDENTS ? 


The participation of some is suggested because of very low 
scores on the Iowa Test of Silent Reading, Form B, and the 
American Council Psychological Examination; of others be- 
cause of unsatisfactory scholastic performance combined with 
a below average record in reading skill on the September test. 
Still others ask to be enrolled. For example, in September 
the following men receive notice: those scoring below the Iowa 
20 percentile on both comprehension and rate, those below the 
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Iowa 15 percentile in rate, and those below the Iowa 20 per- 
centile in rate and in the lowest fifth of their class at Dart- 
mouth on the Psychological Examination. Between fifty and 
sixty men are indicated on this basis. In the Freshman Office 
their schedules are examined to find groups having two free 
periods per week. The students are then sent notices signed 
by the Dean of Freshmen, telling them of the group to which 
they have been assigned and asking them, if unable to be 
present at its first meeting, to see the instructor. It is the 
instructor’s duty at this first meeting to say that the Dean 
hopes that they will continue to participate but that it is not 
compulsory if they do not wish to do so. Such a statement 
does not constitute intimidation, for Dartmouth men are re- 
markably independent. 

As these initial sections are concluding their work at the 
middle of the semester, instructors in the freshman English 
classes announce that new reading groups are about to be 
formed and men wishing to enroll may do so. Students who 
have worked in the initial sections are often asked to give 
their opinion whether favorable or unfavorable. Each 
November, through this announcement, the names of approxi- 
mately 100 volunteers are recorded. As many as can be 
accommodated at that time are again scheduled by the 
Freshman Office and notified as before. Any who cannot be 
fitted into a group are given the opportunity at the beginning 
of the second semester. Both at this mid-semester and the 
end of the semester, records are examined of those having 
scholastic difficulty in subjects requiring considerable reading, 
such as social science and English. From those also low on 
the September reading test names are drawn for assignment 
to groups. In November, February, and April, notices of 
groups being formed especially for upper classmen are inserted 
in the college newspaper. A few men are referred directly 
by their class instructors. 

Through these various contacts about 200 men each year 
participate in the work to the extent of taking both the initial 
and final training tests and being present for six or more 
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periods of practice with their respective group. During 1937- 
38, the precise number was 206, of whom 175 were freshmen 
and 31 upper classmen. Of the total, approximately one-half 
did the work entirely on their own initiative, while one-fourth 
had their low reading achievement brought to their attention 
with the request that they participate. Attendance was sug- 
gested for the remaining fourth because of scholastic difficulty 
in reading courses of the curriculum. 

Since attendance is voluntary, there may be some question 
regarding the proportion of those scheduled who actually are 
present. A check of the twelve sections for 1937-38 shows 
that percentages of those who were present for six or more 
periods range from 60 to 80, the smaller percentage coin- 
ciding with the time when skiing was at its height. We turn 
now to our second question. 


Wuat ARE THE DIAGNOSTIC PROCEDURES AND THE 
FINDINGS RELATIVE TO THE PART PLAYED BY 
VISUAL FAcToRS IN READING STATUS? 


From the moment he is enrolled in a reading group, we try 
to get the student interested in making an inventory of him- 
self to discover his own strength and weaknesses and their 
possible causes. He is told that his is the responsibility for 
self-analysis and for observing his own reading processes in 
order to learn how to improve, that the function of the course 
is to aid him as much as possible but that results depend upon 
his own intelligent activity. 

Means employed to aid in the discovery of disabilities and 
needs comprise standardized group tests, informal group tests 
used as part of the remedial procedures and to be described 
in that connection, tests of vision, and, in a few cases, indi- 
vidual psychological and educational tests. Among the 
standardized tests taken by all freshmen at the opening of 
college are the American Council Psychological Examination, 
Form B of the Iowa Test of Silent Reading and the Coopera- 
tive English Test. The vocabulary section of the last is used 
to supplement the information that is provided by the lowa 
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regarding vocabulary development of the individual. As an 
additional test of rate of reading, we have given the Test of 
Achievement in Silent Reading which Ivan Booker standard- 
ized with students at the University of Chicago. Different 
forms of the test are given each remedial group at the begin- 
ning and conclusion of its training. After a group has had two 
or three meetings and the instructor’s observation of the indi- 
vidual’s reading in textbook material is thus available as a 
supplement to the test results, a very brief written summary 
of the findings, with suggestions covering the chief lines of 
needed effort, is given the student. Incidentally, we have 
found that it makes the rate of reading of the lowa more 
meaningful to the student if we report it to him in terms of 
words read per minute. We, therefore, score subtest six of 
the lowa for words read per minute as well as in the way 
provided by the makers of the test. 

Since one aspect of the plan was the elimination, as far as 
possible, of visual factors which might be handicaps in reading, 
their detection became a part of the diagnostic procedures set 
up in September 1936. We were aware, however, that there 
was question of the extent to which visual disabilities are 
handicaps in reading and study. Reports of investigations 
conducted below the college level were conflicting, while for 
college students only the most meager data existed. The in- 
terest and services of the Dartmouth Eye Institute, both in 
the clinical examination of students and in the larger problem 
of causal relationships, were enlisted to sponsor both types of 
work with the freshmen entering that year, the Class of 1940. 

Each of the 636 members of this class was given a visual 
examination which included an investigation of refraction, 
tests of the balance of the ocular muscles and a survey test of 
aniseikonia. This last defect is the condition in which the 
ocular images are of unequal size and shape, thereby causing 
distortions of spatial orientation, localization, and dimension. 

Refraction was measured clinically, both by the method of 
retinoscopy and the standard subjective technique, with the 
findings carefully checked. If the subject wore glasses, the 
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prescription was determined by actual measurement of the 
glasses with a lensometer. The uncorrected vision and the 
vision with glasses were determined in the standard manner 
for either and both eyes with the Snellen symbols. Muscular 
control of the eyes was investigated by ophthalmologists of 
the Eye Clinic, so that there was accurate determination of the 
heterophorias, of the insufficiency or excess of convergence for 
near vision. The fusional amplitudes were measured in about 
200 cases. The “tilting field’ technique was employed to in- 
dicate the presence and approximate degree of aniseikonia. 
Analyses of the results of the examination resulted in diagno- 
ses of visual conditions which were classified as negative, mild, 
moderate, or severe. In all cases in which the diagnosis was 
graded moderate or severe, letters were sent to the students 
recommending that they have a complete eye examination, 
priority being given to those in the remedial reading group. 
Each student, previous to this time, had had his eyes inspected 
for pathological conditions and his eye-movements in reading 
photographed. 

Aside from the fact that these measures resulted in better 
functioning vision for several score students, the information 
secured relative to the frequency of occurrence of ocular de- 
fects in a college population and the role of defects in reading 
and academic achievement has significant value. 

If the freshmen are grouped according to the degree of 
ocular defectiveness shown in the diagnoses, 9 per cent of the 
Class of 1940 have severe and another 27 per cent have 
moderate defects or defectively corrective glasses. On the 
other hand, 36 per cent have no ocular defects or are using 
the proper correction while 28 per cent have only mild defects 
or slightly improper corrections. ‘The analysis above shows 
that a total of 36 per cent have a degree of defectiveness 
sufficient to handicap them. Whether it actually is a handicap 
to the individual cannot be said, for persons differ greatly in 
their ability to tolerate abnormal physical conditions. <A 
relatively small defect may cause one person a large amount 
of inconvenience, while another person of much the same 
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external characteristics may experience no symptoms of dif_fi- 
culty from a severe manifestation of the same defect. In any 
event, an appreciable proportion of a freshman class may be 
expected to need corrective attention if vision is to be brought 
to optimum functional efficiency. 

The matter of symptoms suggests a practical question, 
namely, the extent to which symptoms reported by a student 
are a clue to the presence of ocular defects. As a part of a 
brief case history, each student was questioned concerning 
ocular or general complaints. In spite of the fact that ques- 
tions were put negatively so as not to suggest symptoms, a 
large number were reported with four being very frequently 
mentioned: fatigue in reading, headaches, nervous tension or 
depression, and car- train- seasickness. While a third of the 
students reporting these symptoms were not found to suffer 
from any ocular defect, the chances were 2.5 to 1 that defects 
were associated with fatigue in reading, 2 to 1 with headaches 
or with car- train- seasickness. In the case of the last 
symptom, the chances are about 2 to 1 that it accompanied 
aniseikonia. One may conclude that, although the occurrence 
of symptoms is often without an ocular basis, the latter is so 
frequently present that a conservative policy suggests a visual 
examination when a student complains of one of these 
symptoms. 

We turn next to the data concerning the relation between 
visual conditions and reading and academic performance. 
First, the students were grouped according to the principal 
types of ocular defects and into a group without defects. 
When the mean scores of these several groups in comprehen- 
sion of reading, as measured by the lowa, were compared, 
the differences were found to be very slight. Students with 
defects and those without had almost the same mean scores. 
When the two groups were compared in rate of reading on 
the Iowa, somewhat greater differences in words read per 
minute were found. Those diagnosed as “moderate anisei- 
konia and mild refraction” were well below the average in 
speed of reading and their mean was 20 words per minute 
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slower than the mean of the “no ocular defect” group. Our 
conclusion then must be that there is not in general a high 
relation between reading performance as measured by this 
test and the diagnosis of ocular defect. 

Since a test like the American Council Psychological Exami- 
nation includes linguistic tests and involves some silent read- 
ing, a determination was made of the mean scores of these 
same groups. With the exception of the “severe aniseikonic” 
group, the differences were small, varying only within an eight 
point range. This exceptional group, contrary to possible 
expectation, had slightly higher than average scores, a situa- 
tion which but confirms the generalization that there is little 
relationship between ocular condition and performance on the 
psychological examination. 

Study was made of the eye movement photographs and of 
the academic points earned by midyear and the end of the 
year of these same groups but, in general, the results were 
of the same negative character as those just described. 

There still seemed a possibility that, if students were 
grouped according to the severity of ocular defect rather than 
by type, more positive relationships would be discovered. This 
was done, but inspection of the results revealed that there 
were no differences between the groups diagnosed as having 
none, mild, or moderate ocular defects or moderate anisei- 
konia. Those diagnosed as having severe ocular defects or 
severe aniseikonia made higher scores on the psychological 
examination, on comprehension and words read per minute on 
the Iowa, on rate of reading as photographed and in the num- 
ber of academic points earned by midyear and the end of the 
year. The explanation of their performance involves so many 
undetermined variables that the answer is not yet clear. 

Still there was the possibility that, although the absolute 
size of scores and total of points earned sustained very slight 
relation to ocular defects, the latter might have an influence 
upon gains made during the year. Eye movements in reading 
were rephotographed for the Class of 1940 and the other 
form of the Iowa Test of Silent Reading administered about 
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May 1, 1937, and the changes in scores from the previous 
September computed. Gains or losses in academic points were 
obtained by subtracting twice the midyear number from the 
total earned for the year. Mean gains were then determined 
for the principal groups of ocular defects as before. Differ- 
ence in gains in reading comprehension between groups were 
slight, but the tendency was for these gains to be larger for 
the defective groups than for the group with no ocular defects. 
While there was no evidence of correlation between defect and 
reading speed as measured by the Iowa, one of the defective 
groups, the moderate aniseikonia, had a significantly greater 
speed of reading as measured by the eye movement camera 
than did the group with no defects. With gains in academic 
points there was no relationship. 

A final attack on the problem of relationships may be men- 
tioned. For a full account of the investigation, the research 
report itself should be consulted.* It was hoped that some 
light on the role of defects could be obtained through a fol- 
low-up of students whose examinations had resulted in their 
being given glasses. Questionnaires were sent to 76 such stu- 
dents asking for their report on the value of their corrections. 
Of the group, 89 per cent returned the questionnaire, and, of 
these, 83 per cent (or 73 per cent of the whole number for 
whom corrections were made) stated that they had been 
helped. To learn how tangible this help was, we turned to 
their gains in reading scores and in academic points, having 
first ascertained that these students were average in initial 
reading and psychological examination scores. The findings 
revealed gains and losses so contradictory that there is no evi- 
dence that the treatment prescribed contributed to improved 
reading speed and comprehension or ability to make a larger 
number of academic points. 

The generally negative findings relative to visual disabilities 
being handicaps in reading and study should not lessen present 
efforts to discover and treat them. It is quite possible that 


*H. A. Imus, J. W. M. Rothney, and R. M. Bear, 4n Evaluation of Visual 
Factors in Reading, Dartmouth College Publications, 1938. 
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some of these students would have been even better readers 
than they are today if, in their earlier years, they had not 
had to establish adjustments to the faulty vision. Further- 
more, corrections, even as late as college, are of service in 
several ways. Relief from eye strain or some other disturb- 
ing symptom may allow a student to work with greater com- 
fort. The fact that the student feels he has been helped may 
improve his motivation through encouraging him to believe 
that now he should be able to work more effectively. Our 
findings are for a large group where gains of some, after cor- 
rection, may be cancelled by losses or failure to improve on 
the part of others. Many factors enter into the determina- 
tion of complex performances such as reading or study. 

It is certain that case studies of individuals show instances 
of undoubted benefit. One member of this Class of 1940 of 
better than average scholastic aptitude rank, neither being 
one of the least skillful readers of his class nor volunteering, 
had no contact with remedial work in his freshman year. The 
Iowa given at the end of that year showed comprehension 
practically unchanged and a loss of 43 per cent in a rate of 
reading, already below average. He volunteered for reme- 
dial work during his sophomore year and, although wearing 
glasses, failed the Telebinocular tests so badly that he was 
urged to have a complete examination at the Eye Clinic. This 
revealed severe compound myopic astigmatism and an anisei- 
konic size difference in the ocular image of the left eye of one- 
half of one per cent. After he began wearing his new cor- 
rection, his rate and comprehension improved in the reading 
class, and he reported feeling more comfortable and less 
fatigued in reading his course assignments. One other ex- 
ample which may be cited is that of a freshman referred to the 
Clinic for examination last year. There he was diagnosed as 
having mixed astigmatism and severe hyperphoria, a muscular 
anomaly in which one eye tends to turn up from the point of 
fixation. The correction gave him immediate relief from feel- 
ings of strain and improved his general study attitude. He 
made normal gains in the remedial class although prior to 
receiving his correction progress had been slow. 
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Last year we employed the Betts Telebinocular, asking all 
students in the remedial groups to take the tests. it should 
be said, however, that in the selection of those to whom to 
recommend a thorough examination by competent authority, 
we apply more rigorous standards for passing and failure 
than suggested in the Betts’ Manual. Of those enrolled in 
remedial reading during the past year, approximately one-half 
presented themselves for the Telebinocular examination. Of 
these, approximately one-half were either advised or urged to 
have a thorough examination, the distinction between “‘advis- 
ing” and “urging” being based on the degree of the failure on 
the Telebinocular tests and the symptoms reported by the indi- 
vidual. Again approximately one-half actually went to our 
Eye Clinic, some of the others seeing physicians at their 
homes during vacation. Of the 26 examined at the Clinic all 
but three were found to need corrections or changes in their 
present ones. 

In passing, it might be reported that the eye preference for 
211 students was tested with a view to learning if there were 
any connection between the preferred eye (assumed to be 
the dominant eye) and the eye having the larger or smaller 
image as determined in the test for aniseikonia. When these 
data were being obtained, the students were asked which was 
their preferred hand for various tasks. When classified, those 
combining left-hand preference with right-eyedness do not 
differ significantly from the right-handed-right-eyed in mean 
Iowa comprehension, number of fixations per 100 words, 
number of regressions and reading speed on the photo- 
graphic record, in academic points earned during the year, 
and in scholastic aptitude. In words read per minute on the 
Iowa, they were slightly slower. Another group, those with 
mixed-eyedness combined with right-hand preference, had bet- 
ter mean scores than the right-handed-right-eyed students in 
Iowa comprehension, fixations, regressions, reading speed as 
photographed, and academic points earned but the same rate 
in words per minute on the Iowa. Other combinations of eye 
and hand preference were found only in very small numbers 
of students. When classification was made on the basis of 
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eyedness, and the right-eyed, left-eyed and the mixed com- 
pared, the last, the “‘mixed,” consistently scored better as a 
group in the reading tests, scholastic aptitude, and academic 
achievement. A classification contrasting the right-eyed and 
handed with all not right-eyed and handed showed the former 
made lower average scores than the latter on all tests except 
speed of reading on the lowa, on which the two groups were 
equal. We thus did not obtain evidence which sheds any light 
on the importance of eye and hand preference in reading. 


Wuat Is THE NATURE OF THE REMEDIAL PROCEDURES? 


The background factors sketched earlier suggested that a 
remedial program which was adapted to various types of 
needs and yet had as its integrating aspect the improvement 
of rate of reading should be tried. The following are the 
principal types of techniques and devices we have used: 

The work of each period is opened with reading from M. E. 
Bennett’s College and Life, a book which interests students 
and appeals to them as practical in its treatment of study prob- 
lems and personal development. After reading four pages as 
a ‘“‘warm-up,” the students read for exactly three minutes 
under some such direction as “‘Read as well as you can for the 
principal ideas.” The number of words read per minute for 
each is computed and recorded on his individual graph. The 
class average for the day is also ascertained and plotted on a 
large graph hung on the wall. Comprehension of this ma- 
terial is not usually checked. The constant checking done by 
the instructors in the curriculum subjects seems to deter most 
students from excessive disregard for the thought. At the 
present time, however, we are trying the plan of having test 
questions available for the student who wishes to check him- 
self or to give the occasional man whose reading seems to 
reflect an unbalanced relationship of high speed to compre- 
hension. Before this timed reading, the instructor comments 
upon group and individual progress and makes suggestions for 
further effort. Students are urged constantly to try to dis- 
cover the reasons for variations in their reading as a means 
of achieving control over the process. 
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Fifteen-minute discussions of some aspect of reading or 
study are a part of nearly every period. When possible, in 
connection with each talk, there is an informal test or two 
chosen to produce a vivid memory of some point being made 
and to aid the student to evaluate his own strength and weak- 
ness. For example, the discussion of mechanics of reading 
includes information about the behavior of eyes and voice in 
reading. Among other things, students are told to look for 
ideas instead of reading word by word. Copies of the Pressey 
Manual of Reading Exercises for Freshmen are then dis- 
tributed and the test of whether one is a word-by-word reader 
is used. Irrespective of the validity of the test itself, this 
exercise, if properly presented, can vividly demonstrate the 
principle discussed. In the second blackboard discussion deal- 
ing with the necessity of adapting one’s reading to the differ- 
ent purposes and materials, the preliminary survey of material 
prior to reading is advocated. Again an informal test of skill 
in utilizing such a preliminary survey and demonstration of its 
advantages is found in an exercise in the Pressey Manual. 

When dealing with note-taking, an attempt is made to have 
students take notes on some course assignment during the 
remedial class or to bring their notes on some lecture or as- 
signment for evaluation, notes similarly made by the instruc- 
tor being used for comparison. In connection with the discus- 
sion of vocabulary development, an effort is made to have 
students realize the extent to which they depend upon context 
for meanings instead of knowing them independently. A page 
of mimeographed material is distributed with the instruction 
to underscore all unknown words. Later the same period, a 
vocabulary test covering critical words in the mimeographed 
material is administered and the number of words missed 
compared with the number previously underscored as un- 
known. At this same period, there is projected on a screen a 
list handed in by a freshman of words unknown to him but 
encountered in his course assignments. The students are 
asked to copy the list and underscore any prefixes and suffixes 
found. Large charts showing the common prefixes and suffixes 
are then displayed. Other blackboard discussions deal with 
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concentration and attention and their control, factors affecting 
rate of reading and comprehension skills and their improve- 
ment. The student is constantly urged to make application of 
things discussed or learned in the pursuit of his regular assign- 
ments wherever possible. 

Several mechanical devices receive some usage. For ap- 
proximately fifteen minutes each of two periods, a projection 
lantern with a camera shutter is employed to project words 
and sentences on a screen for brief fractions of a second. By 
this means, it is hoped that the student will learn his own rela- 
tive speed of word recognition and how adequate it is. These 
exercises are also used to provide material for illustration and 
discussion of the method of fixating the center of short lines 
by which some assert a person may widen his recognition span. 
Although there is some doubt about this, an occasional stu- 
dent feels that outside practice by the method has helped him. 
A similarly limited use is made of the metronome, varying 
rates being employed while students read easy material printed 
in not too wide columns. Another device used is the Metron- 
O-Scope, and approximately one roll is shown at each of eight 
periods. It helps the student learn whether he is in the habit 
of regressing or allowing himself to pause too long on fixa- 
tions. It has value in motivation and some students (usually 
those who read slightly slower than the machine is operating 
at a given time) feel that they do book reading with more 
ease immediately following practice on the machine. 

In the concluding five or six periods for a group, as much 
material for checking comprehension skills and affording prac- 
tice is introduced as time permits. Use is made of selected 
exercises in the Pressey Manual and occasionally of exercises 
in Salisbury’s Better Work Habits in College and of mimeo- 
graphed material. From these sources practice is provided in 
reading to (1) find the author’s point of view; (2) note the 
central theme; (3) discover the author’s organization of 
thought; (4) find topic sentences; (5) select the most accu- 
rate of several statements of the thought of a passage; (6) 
answer factual questions regarding what is read; and (7) 
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predict the thought of a paragraph from reading the opening 
sentence. 


Wuat ARE THE RESULTS? 


Results may be thought of in terms of gains on reading 
tests, of scholastic records, or of student response. The 
remedial group to be studied for the first two types of gains 
consists of 127 students who were present at least six practice 
periods for their respective section and who took all the tests 
involved. Excluded were 51 upper classmen and 16 freshmen 
whose records were incomplete. Formation of a control group 
in the desired way was impossible because of the stated objec- 
tive of making the remedial work available to any freshman 
needing it or expressing a desire for it. Therefore, it was 
decided for comparative purposes to utilize the remainder of 
the freshman class, excluding only those men who had had 
some contact, even though slight, with instruction and whose 
subsequent reading may have thus been influenced. When the 
separation had been made, there remained 383 students to 
whom we shall refer as the control group. 

The retesting of the Class of 1940 with the other form of 
the Iowa at the end of their freshman year supplied the data 
for an evaluation of the influence of our type of program upon 
reading skills. When mean gains between September and 
May of the remedial and control groups were compared, the 
remedial group was found to score 7.8 points higher in com- 
prehension, 7.9 points higher in rate, and 37.7 more words 
read per minute. ‘These differences in gain between the 
trained and the untrained students are statistically significant, 
the critical ratios being 5.1, 8.1, and 8.2 respectively for the 
measures above. Mean gains and losses do not show precisely 
what may have happened to the several individuals’ skills and, 
thus, an analysis was made of the number of students who 
gained, remained the same, or lost in reading proficiency dur- 
ing the year. While the percentages gaining and losing in 
comprehension did not differ greatly, they favored the reme- 
dial group. On the other hand, there were 26 per cent more 
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of the remedial group who gained in number of words read 
per minute and 26 per cent fewer who lost. Types among the 
control students responsible for the losses were investigated, 
but the significant fact here is that losses seem to have been 
largely avoided for all types among the instructional cases. 
An effort was made to learn about possible factors influenc- 
ing gains and losses as measured by the Iowa. Both the 
trained and untrained students were grouped into the five 
percentile levels for their class at Dartmouth on each of the 
following bases: September scholastic aptitude test scores, 
Iowa comprehension scores, and lowa rate scores. The place- 
ment of each man in the respective quarters of his class for 
both comprehension and rate was also determined and group- 
ings made employing both these factors simultaneously. The 
detailed findings are beyond the scope of this paper but may 
be consulted in the published report. Several interesting re- 
sults were indicated. Remedial students with lower ranks on 
scholastic aptitude made larger gains in reading comprehen- 
sion than those of high ranks. Remedial students at the higher 
levels, however, made slightly larger gains in rate than those 
of lower ranks. The reverse is true for the untrained. Thus 
students of high scholastic aptitude are shown to be able to 
profit from training in rate as much as those of lower ability. 
Fear that comprehension may suffer as a result of accele- 
rating speed was shown to be without foundation as far as 
these Dartmouth freshmen were concerned. On the contrary, 
evidence appeared to justify the assumption that from 12 to 
23 points increase during the freshman year in comprehension 
score on the lowa may be expected, probably as a result of 
maturation and stimulation of college study. The difference 
in the magnitude of the increase varies with the initial level of 
comprehension skill, those lower in rank making the larger 
gains. Students taking remedial training should thus be ex- 
pected to make greater gains than these for their respective 
levels, if the work is to be credited with influencing compre- 
hension. As might be anticipated, our analysis showed that 
the largest gains in rate were made by students who had high 
comprehension and low rate scores on the initial reading test. 
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Those with an unbalanced relation between comprehension 
and rate before training were more successful in establishing a 
better balance and usually at higher levels than were the un- 
trained. Only two remedial students were in the highest 
quarters of their class in both comprehension and rate but, for 
the 144 untrained students so placed, the tendency was toward 
a less than average gain in comprehension and a loss in words 
read per minute on the part of two-thirds. It is interesting 
to speculate on what might have been the gains for these 
superior readers if the competitive challenge of academic life 
could have been made proportionally as severe for them as it 
inevitably was for those in the lowest quarters. 

The significant gains registered in the May reading test for 
the 127 remedial students afford some measure of the per- 
manence of training, since the date of this second lowa was 
from six months to one month after the eleven respective 
groups completed their work. Since, however, this test was 
given in the same academic year as the instruction, there was 
a possibility that part of the gain in May might have been 
due to attitudes and mental sets which would not endure into 
another year. As a check both on such factors and upon the 
permanence of the skills themselves, the 118 remedial stu- 
dents back in college in November of the following fall were 
asked to take the Iowa again. As only two forms of the test 
were available, it was necessary to use Form B, which had 
originally been used with them fourteen months earlier. Com- 
parison of the mean reading scores made by the 88 men pre- 
senting themselves for this November retesting with their 
mean scores for May and of the previous September show no 
evidence for lack of permanence. On the contrary, there are 
gains over even the May scores, which in turn were seen to be 
well above the September means. The differences between 
November and May means in both comprehension and rate 
are statistically significant. Only one student made a lower 
comprehension score than his original September score and 
three did so in words read per minute. Thus over 95 per 
cent of these freshmen gained in the period from September 
1936 to November 1937. The conclusion is indicated that the 
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beneficial effects of instruction are permanent for at least a 
year. 

Another criterion sometimes cited of the success of a reme- 
dial program is change in scholarship. In the case of a pro- 
gram and students such as ours, it seems doubtful that a com- 
parison of the academic progress of the remedial and the con- 
trol students can be made which would yield unequivocal 
information on this question. We did find that the remedial 
students had a mean gain of 2.1 more grade points at the end 
of the year than the controls. This difference proved to be 
statistically significant, but we cannot infer with assurance 
that the remedial students made this gain because of their 
participation in the work. Many other factors, chief among 
which is probably motivation, enter into the situation. 

Since the students themselves are the ultimate consumers of 
the instruction some would be influenced in making an ap- 
praisal of its worth by their response. One measure of the 
latter might be sought in attendance figures. These indicate 
that during last year 25 more freshmen asked to be permitted 
to take the work than volunteered the year before. A total 
of fifty more freshmen than the year before met our mini- 
mum standard for the regularity of attendance necessary to 
have their work recorded. 

Other clues to student response are found in the voluntary 
comments frequently heard such as, “I never realized before 
that one should not read word for word but instead, look for 
ideas,” or “I can finish my course assignments in less time than 
formerly,” or “I find that making preliminary surveys has 
helped me so much that I regularly make them,” or “I am 
keeping a list now of all words that I do not know,” or “Now 
I can skim when I want to.”” A second-handed favorable re- 
sponse was recorded in a letter from a freshman in another 
Eastern institution. After stating that his cousin had had the 
work at Dartmouth, he enquired about the plan so that he 
might pass the information on to the administration of his 
own institution in the hope that action would be taken. 





Nicholas Murray Butler as a Leader 


Introductory Address 
By FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 


HE opportunity to introduce President Butler confers 

a rare distinction upon me, but may well be regarded by 

you as an act of supererogation. What man in the 
civilized world today does not know or has not heard of the 
guest speaker who honors us with his presence tonight? The 
observant Bard of Avon has declared: 


Gnats are unnoted wheresoe’er they fly, 
But eagles gazed upon with every eye. 


Nicholas Murray Butler has attained that enduring fame of 
a great man which rests upon a compound of character, per- 
sonality, equipment, and contribution to the age in which he 
lives. As an authority in education, lower as well as higher, 
public as well as private; as a scholar, thinker, author, and 
editor; as a statesman, publicist, and orator; and as a human- 
itarian, internationalist, and advocate of permanent peace, Dr. 
Butler is known from one quarter of the globe to the other 
for his conspicuous leadership. 

But who can explain leadership? Although it springs 
neither from kinship with the gods nor from the blood of 
kings, there is always a magical mystery about a fearless 
leader of men that defies easy understanding even after a 
careful consideration of such factors as heredity, environment, 
training, and experience. There is always an unknown, an 
undefinable, an imponderable, which defies analysis. Yet lest 
we fall into pure obscurantism, we must this evening define 
its origin in somewhat general terms. Effective leadership 
seems to grow out of an exceptional sensitiveness to social, 
economic, political, and cultural tendencies, and their effects 
upon civilization; an unusually clear perception of all possible 
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courses of action; a capacity for prompt decision as to the 
best behavior; a deftness in organization, in compromises, in 
personal contacts, and in proposals for the solution of vital 
issues; and, above all, a lofty courage in execution. All these 
qualities Nicholas Murray Butler possesses to an extraordi- 
nary degree, and in consequence his constructive leadership is 
everywhere recognized. 

President Butler’s life story is so well known to those 
present and has been told so often that it is needless to re- 
count it on this occasion. He was born a Jerseyite while the 
war between the states was raging, but New York early 
drafted him into her service and has long regarded him as one 
of her most gifted sons. He graduated from Columbia in 
1882 at an early age and spent the next three years in broad- 
ening graduate work here and abroad. His Alma Mater 
soon called him to her teaching staff, and made him, at the 
age of twenty-seven, a full professor and dean of the graduate 
faculty. Then so rapidly did he made his administrative 
talent felt that but nineteen years after graduation he was 
summoned to the presidency of Columbia University. 

To that office he has now devoted thirty-six years of his 
life—years so fruitful for the University and for him that he 
seems to have held an Aladdin’s lamp in his hand. Under his 
guidance Columbia has multiplied her teaching staff and stu- 
dents; her schools, laboratories, libraries, and physical equip- 
ment; her endowments, resources, and cultural usefulness; 
until today, having cast aside her provincial garments, she is 
recognized as one of the greatest world centers of knowledge 
and experimentation. These triumphs in the field of higher 
education have been applauded with honorary recognition at 
home and abroad. 

While thus actively engaged in building a gigantic cosmo- 
politan university, which would have consumed all the energy 
of an ordinary man, Dr. Butler widened and deepened his 
early interest in the improvement of the public schools and in 
the betterment of the training of teachers. He has never out- 
grown the urge for educational pioneering. School men 
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throughout the nation have looked to him—and not in vain— 
for guidance in obtaining helpful legislation, in improving 
curricula, in raising standards, in clarifying objectives, and in 
making popular education serve the purposes of democracy. 
He has fought for better teachers, better courses of study, 
better equipment for schools, and better measures of testing 
results of school activities, upon the platform, through the 
press, and over the radio. 

As a concomitant of this, the contribution made by him to 
the theme of this conference, namely, examinations and their 
uses, may be considered epoch-making. He helped to estab- 
lish the College Entrance Examination Board, the Board of 
Examiners for Teachers in New York City, and the uniform 
tests for graduate students. Throughout the last two genera- 
tions he has consistently encouraged the testing and guidance 
movement. And he has attracted financial support to the 
studies, surveys, and experiments necessary for the success 
of these forward-looking projects. For this intelligent trail- 
blazing and for the understanding and inspiration he has 
always given to his colaborers in school and college work, his 
name will live conspicuously for generations unborn in the 
history of American education. 

With all his absorption in administering and promoting 
education, President Butler has yet found time for other im- 
portant activities. He has served on numerous boards de- 
voted to scholarly, scientific, charitable, religious, and humane 
purposes. He has likewise edited the Educational Review, 
the Monographs of the Industrial Education Association, the 
volume on Education in the United States, the Great Educa- 
tors’ Series, and the Teachers’ Professional Library, and he 
has served on the editorial board of the /nternationale 
Bibliothek fiir Paédagogie. His prolific pen has, in addition, 
produced innumerable books, monographs, and articles on 
educational, political, and international topics—more in fact 
than has ever come from any one of the brilliant members of 
his various faculties. In the Bibliography prepared by Milton 
Halsey Thomas in 1934 we are astounded to find some five 
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thousand items attributed to him. And among his recent 
literary efforts, we may note a penetrating autobiography, 
Across the Busy Years. Herein is contained a gauge of his 
wide interests and of his fertile brain. 

Most men would have been quite satisfied with such an 
illustrious career as educator, administrator, and author. But 
President Butler was neither content himself, nor permitted 
by others, to restrict his activities to Columbia University. 
He held that the head of a great university in a democracy 
should make a continuous contribution to the improvement 
of American citizenship, and through the avenue of politics 
he has endeavored to create a more responsive electorate and 
a more responsible attitude toward civic, social, and economic 
life. Believing that rule by the people must be carried on 
through organized political parties, Dr. Butler allied himself 
with the faith of Alexander Hamilton and gave to that party 
the wisdom of his counsels. Nor has he shrunk from partici- 
pation in party caucuses, nominating assemblies, and constitu- 
tional conventions. 

Not a single outstanding national issue has arisen in 
American politics during the past half century to the solution 
of which Dr. Butler has not made a notable contribution. He 
has not always agreed with his party, but generally, sooner or 
later, the party has come to accept his solution of a problem. 
By following precept with practice, he has helped to make 
modern America. His work as a far-seeing, constructive pub- 
licist scarcely takes second place to his accomplishments as an 
educator. His example has been an inspiration to young men 
throughout the land, and particularly to those who have had 
the benefit of a college education. 

Admirers would have been delighted at Dr. Butler’s 
nomination for the Presidency of the United States, but only 
his intimate friends know how often he has negatived proffers 
of party reward for what he regarded as a call to cultural 
service. His public life is an outstanding illustration of how a 
great statesman may effectively serve his country by moulding 
its policies without holding office. The fickle applause of 
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triumphant party campaigns may not ring in his ears, but the 
enduring appreciation of his labors for the Republic in the 
hearts of millions of his fellow countrymen should bring him 
abiding satisfaction. Because of such valuable contributions 
to American statesmanship, he well deserves the honored title 
of America’s First Citizen. 

Not content with interpreting America to Americans, Presi- 
dent Butler has sought to interpret America to other peoples. 
He has ably managed enormous funds for the welfare of man- 
kind throughout the world. His opinions as the friend of 
man and as an ambassador of goodwill are highly respected 
and widely quoted in every land. Foreign universities and 
governments have bestowed upon him, as an eminent world 
citizen, richly merited degrees, honors, and decorations. His 
labors to set up effective machinery for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes by law, reason, and sensible compromise, 
instead of by a resort to arms, have everywhere helped to 
modify public opinion and have substantially advanced the 
cause of peace. For this conspicuous service in world pacifica- 
tion there was awarded to him in 1931 the Nobel Peace Prize. 
Thus to his repute as an educator, administrator, and pub- 
licist, he has added that of an internationalist—an advocate 
of an orderly world. In the words of the Attic dramatist, 
daca 5é xOcv dvipl yervaiw rarpis (‘to the high-minded all the 
world is fatherland.” ) 

Finally, may I adda personal word? It is difficult to find 
suitable phrases to express my own sense of indebtedness to 
Dr. Butler. As an undergraduate I found in him a most in- 
spiring teacher and guide. With the other Columbia men of 
my day, I felt the breadth of his viewpoint, the accuracy of 
his perspective, his beckoning horizons, his independence 
of thought, and his vision of the mission of education 
in a new and better world. He inculcated in his stu- 
dents his own belief in the freedom of the human spirit. 
He made them philosophers, humanists, historians, as well 
as instructors, and sent them out into the world as cru- 
sading pioneers. Whatever success has come to me I 
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largely owe to him. He was the patient guide that first di- 
rected my footsteps in the profession of teaching, and during 
all the intervening years between that day and this he has been 
a sympathetic friend and a wise counselor. I am happy in- 
deed, then, to have the opportunity to render this homage 
and to bear this merited testimony publicly. Of him I think, 
in the words of Whittier, 

He hath done the work of a true man, 

Crown him, honor him, love him. 


Members of the Seventh Educational Conference, I account 
it a life-long honor to present to you the distinguished admin- 
istrator, scholar, statesman, internationalist, teacher—Nicho- 
las Murray Butler. 
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Address 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
M‘ CHAIRMAN, my DEAR COMMISSIONER GRAVES: 


You make it very difficult for me to stand in the pres- 

ence of this distinguished and most representative 
company and say anything whatever. All that I can say in re- 
sponse to your words, which are the outgrowth of our long 
years of friendship and cooperation, is to thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. 

To stand in the presence of this group takes me back across 
the years to some of the happenings and conferences and con- 
tacts which made possible the work which members of this 
company are engaged in doing. It has been my good fortune 
to be able to follow this work in dealing with what may be 
called the organization, the application, and the testing of 
educational methods and processes, and to feel the sure prog- 
ress that is being made year by year towards the solution of 
some problems that have been for a long time vexatious. They 
must be solved if our educational apparatus and our educa- 
tional procedure are to receive their fullest justification in the 
life of the generation with which we deal. 

It interests me to reflect upon the beginnings of all this, 
particularly the history of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, because the facts in relation to that illustrate perfectly 
the difficulty in bringing about the situation which you have 
successfully brought about and which you so adequately and 
admirably represent. 

It took a long time to bring into our American educational 
system anything approaching cooperation. No institution de- 
sired to cooperate with any other. Individualism of the most 
extreme type — institutional individualism — was rampant. 
Problems were multiplying as the secondary schools grew in 
number and importance, and as the colleges were attracting 
larger constituencies from different parts of the United States. 
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The first time that I ever knew of the question of uniform 
entrance examinations for college being mentioned was in the 
annual report of President Barnard of Columbia College, 
made to the trustees in 1866. President Barnard, in that re- 
port, made an argument for uniform entrance examinations 
for colleges in the state of New York, but nobody paid the 
slightest attention to a word he wrote. 

The situation kept getting steadily worse and worse. So 
long as the question was one between private or endowed sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, it was not impossible to deal with 
it by various modes of adjustment, but as the public high 
schools grew and multiplied in number—as they did tremen- 
dously in the seventies, eighties, and nineties of the last cen- 
tury—it became a very important matter to procure some re- 
form of the chaos which existed in relation to college 
admission. 

The first time that the matter approached action was when 
the National Education Association met at Toronto in 1891. 
It was not made a matter of formal discussion there, but be- 
hind the scenes and at the luncheon and dinner tables and in 
the hotel corridors it was the one subject of conversation. It 
was presented most emphatically by a man who was then prin- 
cipal of the high school in Denver, Colorado, afterwards 
president of the University of Colorado, James H. Baker, 
and he was very insistent that something be done about it, 
and used a number of illustrations drawn from the experience 
of his own school. 

When the National Education Association met the follow- 
ing year at Saratoga, this discussion at Toronto had made 
so great an impression that action could be had. It was my 
lot to introduce a resolution calling for the appointment of a 
Committee of Ten to study the secondary school problem in 
all its phases, including those of college admission. That reso- 
lution was adopted. I then had the pleasure of being asked to 
name the committee, which I did, with President Eliot of Har- 
vard as chairman, Dr. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education, as a member, and a group of leading college presi- 
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dents and secondary school principals. The Committee of 
Ten, presenting its report two years later, laid the founda- 
tion for a revolutionary progress in the whole field of sec- 
ondary education and in everything that related to the rela- 
tion between the schools and the colleges. 

Then, in 1895, when the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association met at Cleveland, 
Ohio, a Committee of Fifteen which had been appointed two 
years previously, with Dr. Maxwell, then city superintendent 
of schools in Brooklyn, as its chairman, to consider the ele- 
mentary school problem, presented its very remarkable report. 

Thus, by 1895 and 1896 there had been built up among the 
secondary school teachers and administrators and the college 
administrators as well, some conception of the problem which 
confronted them, and, of course, the problem itself was in- 
creasing in difficulty and importance year by year as the sec- 
ondary schools grew in number and their constituencies multi- 
plied. You must realize that down to 1900, about 92 per cent 
of the enrollment of every college came from within one hun- 
dred miles of the college, and the local influence of the insti- 
tution was therefore controlling. The secondary schools, 
therefore, had a problem which pressed very seriously for 
prompt solution. 

Out of that situation came the suggestion of a College En- 
trance Examination Board. Its history was not without its 
humorous features. With the approval and support of Pres- 
ident Seth Low, we managed to get the Columbia College 
faculty reluctantly, but unanimously, on record in favor of a 
College Entrance Examination Board. President Eliot of 
Harvard, who was vigorously in favor of it, could get no 
action of any kind from his faculty. President Taylor of 
Vassar, who was equally strong, could get no action of any 
kind from his faculty. 

So, by way of making progress, we determined to intro- 
duce a resolution endorsing this principle at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland, which was to meet in 
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Trenton, New Jersey, on the day after Thanksgiving in 1899. 
At that time, Dr. Eliot did an act which revealed—not to me, 
because I knew this characteristic of the man—but to many 
others, an aspect of his personality and character which was 
very little known. What I mean is that Dr. Eliot had, under 
a cold exterior, one of the warmest of hearts and one of the 
most tender and earnest of dispositions. 

He was not a member of the association which was to meet 
at Trenton, but so great was his interest in this undertaking 
that he did the very unusual thing of leaving New England 
on Thanksgiving Day afternoon, and came to Trenton by 
night train in order to be there for the discussion in the morn- 
ing. I presented the resolution to a crowded meeting and 
made my argument in favor of it. 

Immediately, President Patton of Princeton, one of the 
ablest intellects which this country has ever seen—a man of 
amazing intellect and logical power—arose and attacked the 
project from every point of view. His argument, in substance, 
was that what one college did was not the business of any 
other college, and what a school did was its own business, and 
if it had problems of its own, it must find a way to solve them. 
He presented this argument with a great deal of force and 
power and earnestness. 

He was succeeded by President Warfield of Lafayette Col- 
lege, who made a very vigorous argument of a totally dif- 
ferent sort. He said that this was an impertinent proposition, 
that it proposed to intrude on the liberty and freedom of La- 
fayette College. He added: 


We do not propose to be told whom to admit to our college. We de- 
cide that ourselves. We may wish to admit a son of a trustee who 
could not pass an examination, or the son of a professor, or the son 
of a benefactor, and we propose to keep that power in our own hands. 


Then Dr. Eliot arose to conclude the debate. I take it for 
granted that very few, if any, of you ever saw him on the 
platform. He stood absolutely erect, with his heels tight to- 
gether, and his hands moving with this gesture (indicating) 
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as he slowly began his argument. After he had disposed some- 
what cynically of President Patton, he turned his attention 
to the President of Lafayette College. He said, in substance: 


The gentleman has misinterpreted the meaning of Mr. Butler’s resolu- 
tion. There is nothing in that resolution which relates to the admis- 
sion of anybody to Lafayette College or to any other college. It pro- 
vides that throughout the country uniform examinations in topics uni- 
formly defined shall be held at a uniform time by trained examiners, 
and that the record of those examinations shall be given to those who 
are examined. ‘They may do with those records what they choose. ‘They 
may take them to Lafayette College, or they may take them to no 
college. If they take them to Lafayette College, it is for Lafayette Col- 
lege to say what disposition it will make of the application. Indeed, 
Mr. President, it will be perfectly open to you to say that Lafayette 
College will admit no one who can pass any of these examinations. 


When Dr. Eliot had taken his seat, the vote was unani- 
mous. The resolution was adopted. The College Entrance 
Board came into existence, and eventually Dr. Eliot’s own 
faculty accepted it, some seven years after. 

All of these things have taken time. Like all great reforms 
dealing with human nature and human affairs, they take time 
because there are certain habits, certain ways of thinking and 
acting, which appear to be interfered with, limited, disturbed. 
Therefore, one of the things that every true liberal has to 
learn is patience. It takes time in order to carry forward any 
of these great undertakings. 

I relate this story of the College Entrance Examination 
Board because it illustrates as well as any undertaking which 
I recall, the process that has to be followed, the obstacles one 
encounters, the patience one must have, and the time that it 
takes in order to bring these important human undertakings 
into existence, and to carry them forward. 

Who would have thought when Dr. Patton and President 
Warfield were making those speeches, that today the College 
Entrance Examination Board would have had the history 
which is behind it, would have a budget of more than $200,000 
a year, a surplus invested fund of over $100,000, and had not 
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only carried forward the solution of its chief problem but 
had contributed to the formulation of these other new prob- 
lems with which members of this group are concerned? All 
this is a very interesting and a rather striking episode in the 
history of our educational thought and educational practice. 

When we discuss matters of this kind in the year 1938, we 
must face the fact that we are now passing into a world of 
which we know little or nothing, and concerning which we 
dare not be too confident in our predictions. Everything that 
we have been doing—the whole organization and conduct of 
our educational system, elementary, secondary and higher— 
has been based upon the conception of civil liberty and intel- 
lectual freedom. It is all based upon the training of person- 
ality for enrichment and self-expression, and upon service to 
one’s fellow men in terms of that enriched and strengthened 
personality. We have seen, for hundreds of years, the great 
universities of the world strengthen and multiply as light- 
houses of learning. We have seen, at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, the greatest of them in Germany. We have 
seen scholarship of every sort and kind nourished, strength- 
ened, invited to express itself, and, as a result, we have had 
one hundred and fifty years of most astounding intellectual 
enrichment, of stupendous increase in everything relating to 
the physical comfort and satisfaction of life, and a mastery 
over nature which has changed the whole face of the world 
and of everything which takes place in it and on it. 

We have conceived education in that sense. We have en- 
deavored to draw out of the wealth of past human experience, 
out of man’s thought, out of his achievements in literature 
and the fine arts, in the sciences, in social service, in theology, 
the lessons of those achievements, and then from those lessons 
to gain inspiration for the formulation, the understanding, 
and the solution of our own problems of today and tomorrow. 

And now, unexpectedly to most, we are called to halt, to 
stop, to look about us, to take counsel, and to consider. One 
of the interesting, or, perhaps amusing features—because it is 
just.as well to try to see the humorous side—is the return to 
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use of the word “ideologies.” That word, associated 125 
years ago with Condillac, became a laughing-stock. Napoleon 
Bonaparte said it meant a man who had ideas that did not 
mean anything, and then it disappeared under that imperial 
anathema; but it is now coming back. It is now being used in 
various contemporary languages as significant of a mode—or, 
rather, an attitude—of thinking in relation to human policies 
of every sort, intellectual, social, economic, political, and re- 
ligious. 

The world is perplexed. It wonders what this means, what 
the effect of it is to be upon all that we at least had considered 
established beyond peradventure. For anyone who wishes a 
scholarly introduction to a knowledge of what is beginning to 
go on in the world, I commend without reservation the careful 
reading of the last chapter and the epilogue of Herbert 
Fisher’s stupendous History of Europe, published three years 
ago. That book, by the Warden of New College, Oxford, 
takes rank with the great classic contributions to history, and 
will always be an outstanding work of counsel and inspiration. 
When Mr. Fisher, at the end of his third volume, reaches the 
end of the story of the history of Europe, he has a most 
amazing chapter entitled, ““The New Dictatorships and the 
Old Democracies,” and there you will find, on some thirty or 
forty pages, the material for an understanding of the under- 
lying forces that are at work in the world in which we now 
live. He makes no attempt to assign praise or blame, but, 
scientific historian that he is, endeavors to unfold and to lay 
before us the fundamental facts and tendencies which will 
enable us to look out upon this world and begin to try to 
understand it. 

That human function which is most affected by what is 
going on is education. If there is to be no place in the world 
for personality, if there is to be no opportunity for the expres- 
sion of rich and ripe individuality and for service to human- 
kind in terms of individual performance, what, then, are we 
to do? 

We see great peoples tearing up the history of the past, 
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throwing away as meaningless some of the fundamental con- 
victions and controlling principles of the whole human race. 
If you have read, as perhaps many of you have, the transla- 
tions of the textbooks used in the Russian schools for the past 
twenty years, or if you have read the English translation of 
the Nazi primer compulsory in all German schools just now 
made by a professor at Princeton, you will get some idea of 
what the rising generation in those countries is being taught 
and what it is being forbidden to think. 

These newly organized peoples have had the instinct, the 
supremely practical instinct, to realize that the defense of 
their new system can only be attained if the rising generation 
believes in it, concurs in it, and accepts it. And therefore, 
every conceivable effort is being put upon the schools. If you 
take a nation where the youth for twenty years has heard only 
one thing, and that, the contradiction of those things in which 
we believe and which our children are being taught, we are 
bringing about a new situation. Up to this time, we have al- 
ways supposed that a nation might have whatever form of 
government it liked, might teach in its schools what it pre- 
ferred, but that there would be a hearing for the historic 
past and for the comparative present. 

The study of modern languages—for what is that now un- 
dertaken unless one is to be simply a guide for traveling for- 
eigners? One need not know a modern European language 
unless he is going to think, to read, to reflect, to study, to 
discuss. The one language which enshrines—using again that 
awful word—the “ideology” of his people is all that he need 
have. 

So you are facing a world in which for hundreds of mil- 
lions of people the intellectual door is being closed to the rising 
generation. As I have pointed out a great many times in the 
last five years, the River Rhine has become the kind of a boun- 
dary that no one ever suspected that it would be. It is not 
only a boundary between two peoples, but it has become a 
boundary between two great sets of ideas and ideals and habits 
of thought. 
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What our thoughtful teachers must do today and tomorrow 
is to look this situation in the face, to try to understand it, to 
see what a revolution it has brought about, how it has burned 
behind us the bridges upon which we and our fathers and 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers have been crossing from 
one set of problems and one set of interests to another. 

And when you are told, as Mussolini told me not so long 
ago, “Liberty? Liberty is not dying; it is dead’”—you must 
readjust your thinking. He said it with a force and emphasis 
of conviction which indicated completely that he believed it. 
If liberty is dead in a large part of the world—liberty of 
thought, liberty of speech, liberty of movement, liberty of 
action, liberty of achievement, liberty of service—what hap- 
pens to the American system of education, its methods and its 
ideals? 

We have got to learn—if we do not already know now—to 
live in a world with all sorts and kinds of ideas, with all sorts 
and kinds of beliefs, and, probably, with all sorts and kinds of 
forms of government. We have been doing this, our ancestors 
have done it, for three thousand years. But the trouble with 
these new totalitarian forms of government is that they insist 
upon uniformity and they insist on being treated as if they 
themselves were devoted to liberty, whereas the only use they 
make of liberty, if they can lay hands on it, is to destroy it. 

He would be a very wise and a very far-seeing philosopher 
who could offer, tonight, guidance to the answer to the ques- 
tions which I am asking. It is too soon to attempt that with 
any degree of confidence. It would be enough for the moment 
if we make it our business to comprehend the situation, and to 
realize its effect upon us, our schools, their methods and their 
ideals. 

There is nothing more pathetic than the constant talk on 
the platform and in the press of American isolation. We are 
the least isolated country in the world, and have always been 
so. We have always had the most intimate connections, inter- 
relationships and interdependences with every part of the 
world. It must require someone without a sense of humor to 
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read the racial statistics of the population of the city of New 
York and talk about us as being an isolated people. Who is 
isolated from whom? 

As a matter of fact, our conquests of nature have destroyed 
time and space long ago, so far as anything relating to the 
intellectual life is concerned, as well as pretty much anything 
relating to the economic life. We are living in a world where, 
if women and children are bombed tonight in China, we read 
of it in the morning and are horrified at the news. We are 
aware of what is going on in the physical world. Science long 
ago threw all these national boundaries aside. What is done 
in a laboratory in Berlin or a laboratory in Moscow or a 
laboratory in Belgrade or a laboratory in New York or Cam- 
bridge or Chicago or Berkeley is known all over the world to 
scientists in that field of knowledge within a very few days. 

We are completely interdependent in the sense that these 
happenings, these imponderable happenings sweep around the 
world and affect the life and the habits of every one of us. 
It may easily be that one of the dangers the next generation 
has to face is that our forms of government in the democracies 
—the few remaining democracies—may be very gravely af- 
fected. They may have to alter some part of their organiza- 
tion or expression in order to get efficiency, because the one 
thing which the totalitarian regime has to offer is efficiency. 
It can get something done because it compels everybody to do 
it, whereas we are content to argue, to reason, to persuade, 
and to do the best we can as a result of the opinions expressed 
freely by a free people. 

Just think for a moment of what that would mean for our 
education. If the Jews are going to be persecuted and driven 
out of country after country; if the Christian Church— 
whether Catholic or Lutheran—is going to be persecuted and 
brought down to absolute obedience to a totalitarian political 
regime, what is the effect going to be on the life of the world, 
on its intellectual life, its religious faith, its ability to cooperate 
to maintain prosperity and peace? 

Must we fall to pieces? Must we go back and have the 
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sands blow over us, and one of these days be dug up like Egypt 
or Mesopotamia—to see the wonderful buildings which our 
people had thousands of years ago? 

The problem before the modern man—and what interests 
me most is the part of it which is before the American man 
—is whether we can sufficiently understand this amazing sit- 
uation to deal with it reasonably, fairly, liberally, construc- 
tively, and, through our education—both of youth in the school 
and of public opinion generally—save for still more centuries 
the great achievements of the centuries that are past. 





Secondary Education and Social 
Competence” 


By FRANCIS T. SPAULDING 


N 1935 the Board of Regents of New York State received 
from the General Education Board a grant of approxi- 
mately half a million dollars, for the support of a two-year 

investigation of the state’s program of public education. The 
investigation has been officially known as the Regents’ Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the State 
of New York. One part of this Inquiry consisted in a study 
of the products of the secondary schools—an inventory of the 
attitudes, interests, habits, and abilities characteristic of the 
boys and girls who leave New York State high schools year 
by year, either to continue their education in higher institu- 
tions or to make an immediate beginning at out-of-school life. 
The inventory was chiefly focused on items of knowledge or 
interest or skill which may help boys and girls to deal success- 
fully with major problems which are bound to confront them 
once they leave school. The results of such an inventory 
make possible a reasonably direct appraisal of the present suc- 
cess of the New York State secondary schools in educating 
young people for social competence. 

Secondary schools are professedly concerned with the prep- 
aration of boys and girls for constructive citizenship. Tests 
given by the Inquiry to thousands of young people—high 
school graduates and nongraduates alike—just before they 
left the secondary school show that as high school pupils these 
young people have acquired a respectable amount of informa- 
tion about American history, and about the machinery of fed- 


* The official report of the study on which this address was based is now in 
press. It will be published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, under the 
title High School and Life. The report is one of a number to be issued by the 
New York State Regents’ Inquiry. 
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eral, state, and local government. Particularly if the leaving 
pupils happen to withdraw from school at the end of a grade 
in which they have had a course in current events, they are 
likely to be acquainted with headline items in the current news. 
Moreover, most of them recognize certain major rights guar- 
anteed to citizens by the Constitution of the United States— 
the rights to freedom of speech, of assembly, and of the press 
—to the extent that they are able to identify, in situations in 
which such rights apply, a suggested course of action which 
will respect the freedom of the individual citizen. But these 
same young people know very little at the time they leave 
school about the social, economic, and political problems of 
their own communities. In their acquaintance with current 
events they seldom go beneath headline facts to an understand- 
ing of fundamental tendencies or relationships. Though they 
may recognize the rights which democracy guarantees, they 
are usually unwilling to commit themselves to any course of 
action which will involve serious effort or sacrifice on their 
part, in order to make democracy work. Furthermore, inter- 
views with these young people after they have been out of 
school for from six months to a year show that few of them 
have begun to engage actively in any kind of civic enterprise; 
that they rarely read about social problems or listen to discus- 
sions of such problems on the radio; that in general they do 
nothing to keep up—much less to enhance—whatever com- 
petence in matters of citizenship their schools may have given 
them. 

Secondary schools are concerned also with the preparation 
of boys and girls to make wholesome use of their leisure time. 
The young people leaving school in New York State possess 
a surprising variety of individual hobbies—making collections, 
engaging in various kinds of sport, playing musical instru- 
ments, taking part in amateur dramatics, and the like. As a 
group, they enjoy organized athletics; they like to dance; they 
go to the movies at least once a week; they are habitual listen- 
ers to the radio (the average boy reports that he listens ap- 
proximately eleven hours a week; the average girl, approxi- 
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mately fifteen hours) ; and they read a good deal, chiefly in 
newspapers and the less expensive magazines. In what they 
read or listen to on the radio or see in the movies, however, 
the leaving pupils rarely give evidence of any discriminating 
standards of enjoyment. Moreover, many of the leisure- 
time activities in which their schools have tried to interest them 
through organized extra-curricular programs are dropped al- 
most completely once the boys and girls leave school—not, per- 
haps, because the schools have been unsuccessful in arousing 
interest in such activities, but because the out-of-school circum- 
stances of most young people provide no place, no equipment, 
and no associates which will allow individual boys and girls to 
continue the interests which the schools have built up. 

Schools commonly attempt, with apparent success, to get 
boys and girls to value schooling. The majority of the leav- 
ing pupils interviewed in the Inquiry believed that they were 
better off, even though they might not have finished the high 
school program, than young people who had had less school- 
ing; and large numbers of the boys and girls who had ended 
their full-time schooling had almost immediately enrolled, or 
were planning to enroll, in part-time school work or in corre- 
spondence courses. In spite of the value which they attach 
to schooling, however, few of the leaving pupils have any 
realistic conception of the kinds of further education which 
may be appropriate for them individually. Large numbers 
of them, even among the graduates, leave school so deficient 
in the three R’s that they can hardly be expected to succeed 
in any program of independent study which involves much 
learning from books. Still larger numbers do not know 
where or how to get further education, or are aiming at a kind 
of education quite out of keeping with their own demonstrated 
abilities and interests. As a consequence, unscrupulous sales- 
men for proprietary schools mulct these boys and girls of time, 
money, and energy spent on courses which the boys and girls 
in question cannot master, or which, even if they can master 
them, are likely to be of little advantage to the individual 
young people who are persuaded to enroll in them. 
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In the minds of the leaving pupils themselves, competence 
in vocational matters is apparently of greater moment than 
competence with respect to citizenship or leisure or further 
education. Despite this fact, the majority of the leaving pu- 
pils are perhaps less competent vocationally than in any other 
major respect. At the time they leave school most of these 
boys and girls have vocational plans, but their plans are often 
wholly inconsistent both with the pupils’ particular abilities 
and with opportunities for employment. Though a majority 
of these boys and girls find paid jobs within a year after they 
leave school, whether they get jobs or not has little apparent 
connection (except in the cases of graduates of specialized 
vocational schools) either with the kinds of school work they 
have taken or with their relative success in school. Luck, 
knowing the right people, and “personality”—how the indi- 
vidual boy or girl looks and how he talks—seem to have more 
to do with successful vocational beginnings among most leav- 
ing pupils than does any of the school subject matter that the 
average high school teaches. 

The positive advantages that the average pupil leaving 
high school in New York State seems to have gained from his 
education may be at least partially summed up in the state- 
ment that this average boy or girl possesses a considerable 
fund of academic information, an ability to recognize some of 
the rights which America insures for its citizens, a belief in 
the value of schooling and in the desirability of preparing one- 
self for a job, and an interest in various not unwholesome 
recreational activities. The average leaving pupil is seldom 
equipped, however, with many of the interests, abilities, and 
items of knowledge which he will almost certainly need if he 
is to deal successfully with the problems of citizenship, further 
education, and vocation that are bound to confront him out- 
side of school. 

That boys and girls are now leaving school with serious 
deficiencies in their education is clearly not to be attributed to 
the school program alone. Out-of-school influences have 
much to answer for. The social attitudes of young people, 
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in particular, are undoubtedly more largely the product of an 
out-of-school environment in which a popular tendency is to 
evade individual responsibility, than they are the result of 
school work as such. Yet the present characteristics of these 
young people must be explained in part by what the schools do 
or do not do for boys and girls in their educational programs. 

One obvious explanation of the characteristics of the boys 
and girls leaving the high schools is to be found in the fact 
that the schools themselves are at present almost exclusively 
concerned with academic achievement. The high school sub- 
jects of study have been chiefly selected with an eye to the de- 
mands of academic scholarship. The examinations by which 
the schools test pupils’ progress are almost exclusively aca- 
demic examinations. Careful though the schools are in set- 
ting up requirements for diplomas and certificates and in regu- 
lating the award of credits for subjects “taken,” few schools 
ever ask themselves, in the case of individual leaving pupils: 
“Ts this boy or girl prepared to become a constructive citizen? 
Does he know how to make good use of his leisure time? Is 
he ready to make a successful beginning vocationally ?” 

A second explanation lies in the failure of most schools to 
recognize out-of-school activities which are likely to be of vital 
concern to large numbers of their pupils. In their courses in 
literature the secondary schools deal with the “standard” En- 
glish classics, but they have little to say about the current 
books and magazines, good or bad, that surround boys and 
girls in the library, the book shop, and the corner drugstore. 
Though some schools treat the radio as a remarkable scien- 
tific invention and encourage their pupils to experiment with 
it as a scientific hobby, the Inquiry could discover almost no 
schools which were attempting to teach boys and girls to ap- 
preciate the radio from the point of view of the listener rather 
than of the experimenter. Schools often deplore the fre- 
quency with which their pupils go to the movies, yet few 
schools pay any direct attention to moving pictures from the 
standpoint of what those pictures actually are—a form of rec- 
reation far more vital to the average boy or girl than most of 
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the books or plays dealt with in high school courses. These 
illustrations apply to the schools’ lack of concern for young 
people’s recreational activities; the schools’ lack of concern 
for out-of-school educational and vocational opportunities is 
equally marked. The average school deals only indirectly or 
not at all with large numbers of problems which are certain to 
present themselves to individual boys and girls, and for which 
the school might, if it would, give these boys and girls some 
tangible preparation. 

A final major explanation of the present situation goes back 
to the schools’ present failure to assume any active respon- 
sibility for individual boys and girls. So far as the Inquiry 
could discover, most schools know about their pupils, beyond 
the bare facts of the pupils’ scholastic achievement, little more 
than what the pupils or their parents voluntarily report. The 
schools have least information about the boys and girls who 
most need assistance and guidance—the young people from 
homes low in the social and economic scale, whose fathers and 
mothers are often unable to advise them or to help actively in 
their education. Furthermore, the schools let boys and girls 
leave school with small regard for what becomes of them. 
So long as a boy or girl complies with the provisions of the 
compulsory attendance laws, the average high school rarely 
concerns itself with him beyond the point at which he with- 
draws from school. Taking no active responsibility for 
helping pupils who are trying to make their first adjustments 
to out-of-school life, the schools inevitably fail to make their 
programs wholly effective for individual boys and girls. 
Omitting even to see what becomes of individual pupils, the 
schools lack any realistic measure of the success of their own 
work. 

Dark as this picture of the outcomes of the average high- 
school program may seem, the outlook for the future need not 
be dark. Various individual secondary schools have already 
achieved marked success in educating their pupils for one 
phase or another of the activities in which these pupils will 
normally engage outside of school. The methods of teaching 
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which such schools have developed are neither mysterious nor 
unduly difficult to use: they consist essentially in defining the 
characteristics which boys and girls ought to have if they are 
to be socially competent, and then in addressing the work of 
the school straightforwardly to the development of those 
characteristics. The results which are even now being at- 
tained in schools that have broken away from conventional 
practice make it entirely reasonable to believe that secondary 
schools in general could contribute far more than they now do 
to the out-of-school competence of boys and girls. What 
would seem to be needed chiefly to bring about widespread 
improvement in the work of schools in general is that the 
schools themselves—and the public which supports those 
schools—should recognize it as part of the high school’s re- 
sponsibility to prepare all young people for normal living as 
intensively as schools now try to prepare a few boys and girls 
for academic scholarship. 






























The Place of the Library in a Program 
of General Education 


By B. LAMAR JOHNSON 






HE junior college, on the staff of which I have been 
for the past seven years, has been attempting to locate 

the library, to define its place in a program of general 
education. You will be aware that our library plans have been 
developed in terms of the program and purposes of a single 
college. It is likely, however, that some of the procedures 
which we are using may prove suggestive to other schools or 
colleges who are asking the question, ‘“What can we do about 
increasing the value of our library?” 

The new library program at Stephens College really began 
more than ten years ago when our president was at an edu- 
cational conference in California, at one session of which dis- 
cussion centered on ““The Place of the Library in Schools and 
Colleges.” To President Wood the meeting seemed futile, 
routine, and pointless, and finally he left. As he did so, he 
found himself in the company of a dean from the University 
of California, and the two men began discussing the meeting. 
In a few moments one of the conference speakers, a librarian, 
approached the two educators and for a time listened to their 
complaints. At last, however, her patience exhausted, she 
launched into a speech which might well have been delivered 
at the conference. She began: 


This is most pathetic. Bad as it is, however, it does not even 
approach the pitiful conditions which exist in the libraries of the schools 
and colleges here represented. And the fault is yours, you educators, 
you deans, you college presidents. You place superannuated teachers 
in charge of your libraries: or perhaps in hiring a librarian you use the 
same criteria for selection that you would in employing a bookkeeper 
or a stenographer. ‘Then, if by chance you do find a capable librarian, 
you tie his hands: you expect him to operate a library without funds; 
you assign him no responsibility; you place him in such a position that 
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he can be nothing more nor less than a routine clerical worker. ‘Then 
you come to conferences such as this and wonder why the library is 
failing to make a vital contribution to your college. 


Whereupon, she turned on her heel and strode off, leaving 
the president and the dean in a state, shall we say, of edifica- 
tion and shock. 

This incident set the president’s mind to working on the 
college library. An impetus of another sort was given by 
Edward Bok during a visit with President Wood some months 
later. I need not recount the details of the conversation, but 
the point lies in the story which the noted editor told of a 
friend whose daughter asked him to buy her a picture—a 
popular and rather sentimental print—to hang in her room. 
The father bought the picture and had it hung. <A few weeks 
later, however, he went to an art store and bought a painting 
of real artistic merit. This he brought home and gave to his 
daughter with the request that she hang it beside the print 
which he had purchased earlier. With some reluctance the 
girl agreed to her father’s proposal, for she did not like the 
painting. 

But after only a few weeks the daughter came to her father 
carrying the first picture, which she handed to him with the 
comment: “Father, I don’t want this any more. Now that I 
have lived with both pictures, this one seems cheap compared 
with the other picture you bought for me.” 

President Wood gave much thought to the California inci- 
dent and to Edward Bok’s story. At last he came to this de- 
cision: We shall have to employ as librarian a man upon 
whom we shall place such responsibilty that he cannot be a 
clerical worker. We shall tell him Edward Bok’s story and 
suggest that he work out its implications. We shall tell him 
that we want to place the library at the very center of our 
educational program, that we do not want the usual kind of 
library, but that we want one which will suit our particular 
type of teaching, one which will meet the needs of separate 
students. 

Seven years ago the new position of librarian and dean of 
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instruction was established at Stephens College, and I came 
to that position. I was primarily interested in teaching and 
had had neither library training nor library experience. To 
meet this lack I spent nine months at the University of Mich- 
igan, where I not only studied basic courses in library science 
but also worked on plans for the new library program at 
Stephens College. During this year I made frequent trips to 
the college in order to become acquainted with students and 
faculty members, and to consult with them about plans for 
new library developments. 

In this presentation I shall refer to three aspects of our 
library program as it has developed during the past seven 
years: first, how books are a part of the student environment; 
second, how the concept of library materials is expanded; and 
third, how the library contributes to teaching. 

My first point then is this: Books have become a constant 
and natural part of the student’s environment. Therefore 
books are not confined to a single central library but are dis- 
tributed practically everywhere—to classrooms, to the infir- 
mary, to residence halls, and to student rooms. No matter 
where she is, a student on the Stephens College campus is sel- 
dom more than a few steps from a book collection; for all of 
the twenty-three college buildings have libraries, with the ex- 
ception, for the present at least, of the heating plant and the 
auditorium. 

With regard to the place of books in student environment, 
you might be interested to learn of our dormitory libraries, 
collections of books selected for pleasure reading and placed 
on open shelves in the parlors of residence halls, where stu- 
dents can get them at any time. These book collections, con- 
sisting of about 250 books, are rotated each six weeks. Thus 
each hall during the year has 1,500 books in its parlors. 
This rotation of books has an important economic ad- 
vantage. If having dormitory libraries meant having a thou- 
sand books in each residence hall the cost would be simply 
prohibitive for most colleges. Of course, when we change 
books around we don’t need so many, and costs are lower. 
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If students are actually to live with books, they must have 
them not only in classrooms and parlors, but most of all in 
the rooms where they live. Accordingly, during the past three 
years the library has loaned to students for their rooms small 
collections—normally eight books—which may be kept for 
the entire school year. Students select these books with help, 
and the books are ordered or taken from the personal library 
collection which has been developed during the past two years. 
During the present school year more than two-thirds of our 
students will live in dormitory rooms with personal libraries. 
In planning library service with relation to the student’s en- 
vironment, we have not limited ourselves to books. And that 
brings me to my second point. 

The second aspect of our library program I shall only men- 
tion. It is this: We think of a library as legitimately including 
not only printed materials but also pictures, music scores, 
phonograph records, slides, and motion pictures. Illustrative 
of this concept is our collection of 400 framed reproduc- 
tions which, without charge, are loaned to students to hang 
in their rooms. A student wishing a picture selects one and 
borrows it just as she would a book. Most girls keep their 
pictures for the entire school year, though some prefer occa- 
sionally to exchange one picture for another. 

Ordinarily when a person speaks of a curriculum he thinks 
of classes. Really, though, the college curriculum consists of 
the student’s total college experience—reading, discussing, 
studying, engaging in sports, and living with other students. 
Viewed thus broadly, the two points of emphasis by which I 
have characterized the Stephens College library program are 
most certainly parts of the whole educational program, for 
obviously living with books and art is a part of the student’s 
college experience. 

Now I come to the third point: the place of the library in 
teaching and learning, as we usually conceive it. About this I 
want to talk at some length. The objective of this phase of 
the library program has from the first been quite clear. It is 
this: to make the library, as much as any library possibly can, 
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help the teachers to teach and the students to learn. Now 
this is an objective that cannot be attained by a librarian, by 
a library staff—nor, indeed, can it even be approached by a 
librarian who is at the same time the dean of instruction. 
The staff early realized that if substantial progress were to 
be made on this objective it was the teachers who would have 
to turn the wheels. Accordingly, we said to the teachers: 


We talk a lot about the importance and the methods of individualiz- 
ing instruction. And what goes for teaching goes for the library, too. 
The library staff isn’t going to accept any single pattern of library 
administration, for they want to adapt the library and its organization 
entirely to your needs and those of your students. So will you do this: 
first, examine the objectives of each course which you teach; second, 
survey the methods which you use in attempting to attain those ends; 
third, determine in the light of your aims and of your methods what 
the library can do to help you better to attain your objectives; and, 
fourth, report to us what we can do to aid. We shall do our best to 
adapt the library to your needs, whatever they may be. 


Following this invitation, teachers from all fields of in- 
struction came for conferences. 

One of the most significant developments from these con- 
ferences was the repeated request of teachers for an oppor- 
tunity to work with their students in the presence of appro- 
priate books. This desire on the part of teachers was, in fact, 
the beginning of a movement to merge the teaching staff and 
the library staff into a single instructional staff. Certainly 
instructors who work with students in the presence of books 
(whether in their own classrooms or in one of the college 
libraries) are actually librarians, for what is a librarian but 
one who interprets books to library patrons. 

Early in the conferences, a number of instructors indicated 
an interest in experimenting with classroom libraries. Accord- 
ingly, during the 1932-33 school year some 200 books were 
placed in the classrooms of five different teachers. By 
1937-38, classroom libraries had expanded more than twelve- 
fold, and contained approximately 3,000 volumes. 

As an example of classroom libraries I shall use the lan- 
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guage department. Since instructors in foreign languages at 
Stephens College emphasize reading ability as an objective 
their students do a considerable amount of reading. In the 
fall of 1932, two French instructors said they would like to 
have in their classroom a group of books for student reading. 
Accordingly, the seventy-seven books which they wanted were 
sent to one of the French classrooms. These books, placed on 
open shelves in the classroom, were available for student use 
or borrowing at any time a class was not using the room. To 
borrow a book a student simply removes the book card from 
the book she wants, signs her name, and places the card in 
a box provided for that purpose. Instructors, or student as- 
sistants selected by them, keep the book cards and replace 
them in the books as they are returned. The value of the class- 
room library as an aid to teaching French soon became appar- 
ent. In 1933-34 the French classroom library quadrupled in 
size, and the succeeding year it doubled. By 1935-36, class- 
room libraries were being used not only by instructors in 
French, but also by those in Spanish and German. 

Before classroom libraries were introduced, language in- 
structors ordinarily made reading assignments by giving their 
students lists of acceptable books which were in the college 
library a block away. Naturally students often got books 
which suited neither their abilities nor their interests. But now 
it is different. Students usually select books for reading before 
or after their class periods, when their instructor is at hand 
to advise them. The teacher is thus able to warn a student 
against reading a book which is either too difficult or too easy 
for her. With the classroom library arrangement the instruc- 
tor (as well as the girls among themselves) can discuss the 
contents of various books in order that the student may select 
titles which interest her for reading. 

A doctor’s office is not ordinarily considered a classroom, 
but even the college physicians are carrying out an experi- 
ment with books as an aid to instruction. We all know how 
we leave the doctor’s office wishing we might discuss or study 
the causes, symptoms, and cure of our particular ailments. 
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Such curiosity is not necessarily idle or morbid; it may lead 
to a genuine intellectual interest. Our health division encour- 
ages such study, for the staff regards instruction as one of its 
most important functions. Therefore, last year the staff 
selected a group of thirty-five authoritative, yet interestingly 
written books on health problems which most often concern 
college girls. These books the college physicians placed on 
the shelves in a consultation room. 

A girl who has developed blotches on her face and neck 
becomes self-conscious and fancies that her classmates shun 
her. She goes to the college infirmary and explains her prob- 
lem, which the physician diagnoses as acne. He explains the 
causes of acne, offers her treatment, and makes suggestions 
regarding diet. Then, just as she is about to leave his consul- 
tation room, the doctor takes a book (possibly Pusey, The 
Care of the Skin and Hair) from the shelf by his desk and 
hands it to her, suggesting, ““Here’s a book that may interest 
you. Chapter IX has the best discussion on acne that I know. 
Take it along and read it if you care to.”’ 

The book is in her hand and she is concerned with the 
problem. She therefore takes the book and reads, not only 
Chapter IX but also several other sections. In a few days she 
returns to the infirmary and has her doctor explain two or 
three points which the book has not made clear to her. 

This plan of having books in the infirmary has been used 
only briefly, but so effective has it proved that the health staff 
is extending the plan through the purchase of additional health 
books. 

I have described some of the uses of classroom libraries, 
but what of their value? Evaluating classroom libraries must 
be done largely in terms of opinion—faculty opinion and stu- 
dent opinion. That faculty members believe classroom li- 
braries are useful is indicated by their constantly increasing 
use of book collections in classrooms. As one means of evalua- 
tion, students in several courses using classroom libraries were 
asked anonymously to indicate their opinions of these libraries. 
Only three of 180 students voted against the classroom library 
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plan. The advantages of classroom libraries most often listed 
by these students relate to convenience of location and to the 
opportunity of working with their teachers with the necessary 
books immediately at hand. 

Classroom libraries are but one means of making it possible 
for teachers and students to work together with books. In 
order that they and their students might work thus, the social 
studies faculty in 1933 wished to experiment with a division 
library adjacent to their respective offices and classrooms. 
Accordingly, in the fall of 1933 the administration set aside 
a classroom as a social studies division library. 

At the time of its establishment it was simply the location 
of the social studies library adjacent to the classrooms and 
offices of the division that was assumed to be its major value. 
And certainly this location increases many-fold the opportuni- 
ties which instructors have to work with students in the pres- 
ence of books. During hours of study in their division library 
students frequently encounter problems and items of interest 
which they take across the hall to discuss with their profes- 
sors. From time to time during class periods instructors send 
to the division library for books which will throw light upon 
a problem that has arisen in the discussion. Likewise, teachers 
often ask students to leave the classroom and go to the division 
library to consult books regarding points which have just been 
raised. At times entire classes spend the major part of a 
period working with their instructor in the division library. 

The location of the library near classrooms and offices also 
encourages instructors to become acquainted with library ma- 
terials in their respective fields; for often teachers find it con- 
genial to spend free periods in the division library reading, 
examining books, or working with their students. But al- 
though the advantages of location are manifold and obvious, 
a second and equally important group of advantages has been 
those derived from the services of the division librarian. 

Before discussing these advantages, I shall refer to the fact 
that the dual position of librarian and dean of instruction 
had been established to encourage the integration of the library 
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with the instructional program. The librarian must know 
what is in the library; the dean of instruction must be familiar 
with classroom teaching. Having one man hold ‘both of these 
positions makes it possible for him to offer teachers a type of 
assistance which might otherwise be quite difficult. In a col- 
lege with more than 1,500 students and with a teaching 
staff of 160, it is impossible, however, for one person 
intimately to be acquainted with the instruction offered 
by every teacher. For this reason it became clear early 
in the development of the Stephens College library program 
that library-instructional relations of the type comprehended 
in the objectives of the program would be facilitated by giving 
additional members of the library staff responsibilities which 
would lead to a better acquaintance with teaching in the vari- 
ous instructional divisions. 

The training and interests of the social studies librarian, 
together with her location adjacent to the offices and class- 
rooms of the division, soon led her to become acquainted with 
division instruction. Each week she visits at least one section 
of every course offered in the division. She teaches one sec- 
tion of social problems, the survey course taught by every 
teacher in the division. She also attends and participates in 
regular division faculty meetings. Her contacts with class- 
room instruction through visiting classes, through teaching, 
and through conferences with teachers stimulate the librarian 
constantly to direct the attention of instructors to significant 
materials of recent publication. 

Equally as important as her cooperation with teachers is 
the librarian’s work with students. Because she knows instruc- 
tion as a teacher and as an observer of teaching, the social 
studies librarian is aware of the problems students are facing. 
With her knowledge of library resources she is, therefore, 
uniquely prepared to stimulate and guide the patrons of her 
library. 

Evaluation of the social studies library may be made both 
on the basis of use and on that of student opinion. Since the 
opening of the division library there has been a sharp increase 
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in the use of social studies books. In 1931-32, the year pre- 
ceding the opening of the library program, 700 sociology 
books were borrowed from the college library. Six years later 
(with a student body only twice as large) 5,000 sociology 
books circulated. 

Student opinion is an important source of information re- 
garding the values, the strengths, and the weaknesses of plans 
being developed solely for their benefit. Accordingly, 500 
students were invited to report on an anonymous inquiry form 
their judgment of division libraries. Ninety per cent of the 
students state that the division library is more helpful than the 
usual central library plan, and less than two per cent indicate 
that the division library is less h2!pful. 

Among the advantages which students attribute to the divi- 
sion library are that it is conveniently located, that books are 
easily found, and that the librarian is particularly helpful. I 
would have you notice that students mention the helpfulness 
of the librarian. This suggests that the values of visiting 
classes and participating in teaching actually carry over into 
the library work of the division librarian. 

The extensive use made of the social studies library, and 
student and faculty opinion regarding its value, unite in indi- 
cating that this library is making a real contribution to the 
instructional program of the division. The location of the 
library makes it possible for teachers and students together 
to work with books; and the activities of the librarian have 
definitely made her an important member of the instructional 
staff. 

Libraries similar in plan to the social studies library have 
been established in the divisions of natural science and con- 
sumer education. I need not talk about these, for in all essen- 
tials their development parallels that of the social studies 
library. 

Now, there has probably been a question rising in your 
minds: Does all this mean that the central library suffers? 
The answer is ‘‘No.” During the five years preceding the 
opening of this particular library program each student bor- 
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rowed from the central library (then the only library on the 
campus) an annual average of nine books. Six years later, 
despite the addition of all the other libraries, the average 
student borrowed twenty-five books from the general library. 

One development of the conferences which teachers had 
with the librarian was the decision of a number of instructors 
to use the central library as a place where they can work 
with their students in the presence of books. Accordingly, a 
number of teachers decided to hold office hours in the library. 
Instructors’ library office hours have the value of permitting 
convenient reference to library materials during individual 
conferences with students. Such hours spent in the library also 
encourage the teacher to keep in touch with the materials his 
students are using as well as to know what is available for his 
classes. Some instructors spend all of their office hours in the 
library; others use the library for student conferences only 
when students are working on projects involving special library 
work. Some teachers, for example, announce library office 
hours at the time their students are beginning work on term 
papers. Library office hours at such a time make it possible 
for the teacher to stimulate and constructively to guide those 
of his students who are in the library working on what is per- 
haps their first college paper. 

Instructors not only hold office hours in the general library, 
but upon occasion they and their students spend class periods 
workingthere. Teachers who meet their classes in the library 
usually do so at times when students are beginning work on 
problems which require considerable individual research and 
use of library materials. Such library periods are ordinarily 
preceded by classroom discussion of how to approach prob- 
lems of the type students select. 

Literature teachers use both regular library office hours and 
regular library class periods. Particularly is this true of the 
course in world literature. During the opening months of the 
library program the instructor in what was then a traditional 
course in world literature said one day, ‘Suppose instead of 
talking about literature we could bring a literature class to the 
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library and say, ‘You want to know literature. Here it is. 
Read it!’ Wouldn’t it be interesting to know what would 
happen?” 

She tried this plan and has been using it ever since. Here is 
what she says: 


The class of thirty that came wonderingly over to the library on that 
occasion has grown to classes totalling three hundred and thirty. Twice 
a week each section of these classes meets in the library. ‘Those stu- 
dents who are in the midst of books simply go on with their reading. 
Some students use reference materials for criticisms or lives of authors; 
other students who are ready for new books come to the stacks to discuss 
choices with the instructor; then, choice made and book checked out, the 
student makes herself comfortable, and begins reading. After stack 
consultations are completed, the instructor moves about the reading 
room to keep in touch with individual progress and to give any desired 
aid. 

At other scheduled hours the students meet the instructor for individ- 
ual conferences in her office in the library stacks. There the reading 
diary kept by the student is discussed, and books related to those the 
student has read, or other books she may consider reading, are examined. 

We have succeeded in our design to find out what a literature class 
does if given a library for its text book and its headquarters. It reads. 
The amounts read and discussed with the instructor vary for individuals 
from 6,000 to 20,000 pages. But more significant than quantity is the 
campus increase in awareness of literary resources through the spread of 
reading indulged in and discussed by these girls. A spread of some 
seven hundred titles by some three hundred authors is read, and ninety- 
eight per cent of the girls report anonymously that they participate in 
informal student discussions of books read.* 


Although the general library is located adjacent to no class- 
rooms or laboratories, and although its size is so limited that 
it can provide permanent office space for but few, instructors 
do use the central library in working with their students in 
the presence of books—during occasional or regular office 
hours and during class library periods. 

In addition to placing books conveniently at hand for in- 


*From a typed statement made by Zay Rusk Sullens. 
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structional purposes, the division library plan, as has been 
pointed out, makes it possible for the division librarian both 
to know instruction in the division and also actually to take a 
hand in teaching. Because of the values which this knowledge 
and participation demonstrated in the teaching program of 
the social studies and the science divisions, librarians in the 
general library similarly follow instruction and participate in 
teaching in the humanities division. One librarian regularly 
visits the humanities survey course, and attends and partici- 
pates in the meetings of the humanities staff. Another teaches 
a literature course and visits other classes in that field. A third 
teaches English composition, takes part in English composi- 
tion staff meetings, and regularly visits the classes of other 
instructors. 

In discussing the library and teaching I have stressed the 
opportunities for teachers and students to work together with 
books, and the instructional activities of librarians. I hope, 
too, that I have made clear that the library is but a means to 
an end; that end is to improve the teaching of teachers and 
the learning of students. Whenever library routines or prac- 
tices interfere with such ends, the routines and practices must 
be changed. 

I need make no attempt to labor the implications of what 
I have been saying: I can leave that to my audience. What I 
would like you to remember, however, is this: We are attempt- 
ing to define the place of the library in our program of general 
education. In doing this we have felt the necessity of expand- 
ing the concept of library materials, of making it possible 
for students to live with books, and of adapting library service 
to the needs of separate teachers and separate students. 





The Problem of the Social Studies 


By HAROLD W. DODDS 


has been unable to escape the sense of “original sin” 

as the eternal obstacle to human perfectability. We 
demand a cosmic explanation, outside and beyond the indi- 
vidual, of that frustration and sense of inadequacy which we 
all feel but for which we do not accept personal respon- 
sibility. For Adam’s fall and the personal devil of our fore- 
fathers we moderns have substituted the imperfections of the 
social order to be cured, not by exorcising the ancient foe of 
Luther’s hymn, but by a more mechanistic, or as we like to say, 
scientific process of conscious modification of social institu- 
tions. Thus a student or practitioner of the social sciences 
is apt to insist and believe, perhaps by virtue of some process 
of auto-hypnosis, that he is scientific when in fact his perspec- 
tive has its roots in emotions more akin to religion than sci- 
ence. We have ceased to be surprised when a partisan of the 
left or the right displays the same intolerance to dissenters as 
we associate with battles of religion. 

As yet this faith in a science of society has not penetrated to 
the man in the street. It is still true that an age willing to ac- 
cept without question the newest thought in the natural sci- 
ences continues to hold the social sciences in suspicion. If he 
has a stomach ache the man in the street gladly submits him- 
self to a physician, but in economics he wants to be his own 
doctor. He approves the current witticism that if all econ- 
omists were laid head to foot in a straight line from Maine 
west towards California the best policy would be to leave them 
in that position. 

The preference of the common man for “horse sense” is 
not surprising or unnatural. Certainly science has helped 
him but little in deciding how he should vote. Scientific re- 
search has returned no clear objective answer to such prob- 
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lems as the stupendous puzzle of business depressions, na- 
tionalism versus internationalism, the future effects of the 
Munich pact, or whether Germany’s territorial ambitions 
would not have developed under a democracy much as they 
have under fascism. (The very phrasing of the last question 
arouses emotions quite unscientific. ) 

I confess to some sympathy with the man in the street. 
Common sense is of the utmost importance. Common sense 
means social tact, intuition unconsciously ripened under the 
lessons of experience. It is that indefinable something that 
spells insight into “all the circumstances.” ‘The truth is that 
the so-called social sciences are not sciences at all in any man- 
ner analogous to the natural sciences. 

The exponents of the social studies smarting under un- 
favorable comparisons with the progress of the natural sci- 
ences have been led to expect too much from mere imitation 
of the methodology of the natural sciences. Illustrations of 
sterile though pretentious efforts to discover new truths of eco- 
nomics or politics by unimaginative mimicry of the methods of 
physics can easily be cited. 

The social studies are a science only within narrow limits. 
They are concerned with self-conscious individuals who are 
within limits masters of their fate and thus are able to circum- 
vent prophecy. Science is impersonal; social life is incor- 
rigibly personal. Science belittles the individual; it is inter- 
ested only in statistics. 

The method of science is repeated experimentation under 
controlled laboratory conditions. The variables with which 
science deals can be segregated and measured mathematically. 
Every factor not germane to the experiment can be and is 
ignored. But you cannot divide aman. Human nature con- 
tains an infinite number of variables, of which at best we can 
harness only a few at one time. You cannot deliberately 
select some of them for treatment and disregard the rest, as 
science does. When you try to do so, it is no longer a man 
that you are studying but a figment of the imagination. Our 
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experience with that hoary abstraction, the economic man of 
classical economics, is proof enough of this fact. 

The social sciences cannot attain to the predictive powers 
of the objective sciences because man as a self-conscious being 
carries within himself a capacity for conscious change. An 
atom does not learn from experience and revise its conduct ac- 
cordingly. A man can; but how he will use his experience is 
not predictable by the methods by which the conduct of atoms 
is foretold. In human conduct, knowledge of past effects modi- 
fies future results of familiar causes. The more we learn of 
past responses to old stimuli, the more thereafter are similar 
stimuli likely to arouse unforeseen responses. For example, 
may it not be true that the knowledge that certain monetary 
policies brought inflation in the past will set up new forces 
which will temper the effects of similar policies today? No 
One can answer with assurance. But we can know that beyond 
the realm of the stable in human nature lies the realm of the 
personality and the unpredictable. The more we know about 
history, the truer it becomes that history never repeats. 

Is it not probable that the social studies are more closely 
related to the humanities than to the sciences? They deal 
with the same ultimate values and human ends that concern 
the humanities. They therefore cannot escape the influence 
of philosophy or the coloring of the literary mind. 

A special word about the literary mind. So far as public 
opinion is concerned the influence of the literary mind exceeds 
that of solemn scholars struggling to be objective. When the 
literary mind begins to play upon the materials of the social 
studies, it employs a technique quite at variance with the 
methods and standards of science. It is a characteristic of 
the literary mind that, in a quite unscientific manner, it selects, 
sometimes even creates, its facts to fit a prearranged hypoth- 
esis. Scholars do the same but toa less degree. ‘The liter- 
ary mind,” says Max Eastman, “being interested in ideas so 
largely because of their immediate flavor and the work of 
art that can be made of them is often very cavalier about their 
relations to actual fact.’’ Because he is an artist the literary 
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author, as contrasted with the scholarly, strives for an emo- 
tional response in his readers. He likes to uncover a villain 
or hero in the piece to whose wickedness or virtue may be at- 
tributed our collective misery or happiness. For him scholar- 
ship receives needed stimulation and fresh impetus but when 
he appeals to the authority of science he is guilty of intel- 
lectual self-deceit. 

Allan Nevins in his recent book, The Gateway to History, 
discusses this tendency as it appears among historians. Clever 
writers, he says, seize upon the bizarre or novel explanation 
of causes in history. Possessing highly original minds, they 
react against the dullness of the obvious in search of a new 
explanation of historical events. ‘They naturally prefer a 
monistic explanation of causation because a single cause is the 
most effective theme for a work of art. But the penetrating 
mind knows that movements in history have multiple, not 
single, causes. Unfortunately for the reading public, history 
written according to multiple causation is involved and difficult 
to comprehend. The vogue of the moment, remarks Profes- 
sor Nevins, is economic causation at the expense of the part 
played by emotion, sentiment, and ideals. 

The truth is that the social studies are by nature as much 
subjective and philosophical as objective and scientific. Each 
man treats the available facts in accordance with the philo- 
sophical and ethical values derived from his individual view 
of life which can not be expressed within the boundaries and 
limitations of science. Indeed the philosophical hypothesis by 
which we approach social judgments determines what are facts 
for us to a greater extent than the facts control the hypothe- 
sis. History, to quote Professor Nevins again, is a complex 
of the logic of events (natural law) and the “cataclysmic 
personality.”” We may add that the appraisal of personalities 
is a subjective process. 

But please do not misunderstand me. What I have said is 
not to be interpreted as depriving scientific methodology of a 
worthy place in the social studies. On the contrary, the 
methods of the natural sciences have had a tremendous influ- 
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ence on the social studies, an influence which is still capable of 
immeasurably greater development and effectiveness. 

We owe a heavy debt to science for leadership toward the 
ideal of an objective, disinterested approach to a problem. 
The self-critical mind for which science strives, ever curious 
and ever flexible to new evidence, should be the goal of every 
student of social affairs, but he should remember that conscious 
experimentation after the manner of the physical sciences 
is possible only to a slight degree. No nation will deliberately 
agree, for example, to abolish the family for an experimental 
period and to substitute state parenthood. By the time it de- 
cides that the family is to be abolished, all thought of experi- 
mentation has passed in favor of conviction as to what is best 
todo. But we whoterm ourselves social scientists can observe 
with as strong a scientific attitude as we can command what is 
going on about us; and we can inspire this attitude in our stu- 
dents. Great social movements provide us a clinic for as cool 
and objective research as we know how to apply. And our 
methods of observation, of getting at the facts, can constantly 
be improved by borrowing from the technique of science all we 
can use profitably. 

What we can use profitably will probably be found largely 
in the realm of fact gathering and greater systemization of 
knowledge. Here the social studies have made their most 
encouraging progress. Here methodology renders indispen- 
sable assistance as a corrective to subjective judgments. 
There is a technique of fact finding and evaluation that can be 
transmitted to students. We have not solved the mysteries 
of the business cycle, but by virtue of years of careful harvest- 
ing of facts we know definitely more about it than we did be- 
fore, and soon we may find ourselves on the threshold of some 
control over its manifestations more effective than we possess 
today. 

I have indulged in this long introduction to emphasize the 
elusive nature of the subject and the sense of humility in which 
all teachers of the social studies should approach their stu- 
dents. Every historian, every economist or sociologist who 
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is any good is biased, but if he is a social scientist he will dis- 
trust panaceas. It is important always to remember the limi- 
tations of science as well as its accomplishments and poten- 
tialities. Because I think that our teaching of the social 
studies will be more realistic and effective if we are clear as to 
their unique nature and the need for a pedagogy of their own, 
I have developed this aspect of my subject at perhaps tire- 
some length. 


Accepting, as I earnestly do, that there is a technique of 
judgment and thinking applicable to the social studies, that 
the rational assembly of evidence and the weighing of conflict- 
ing testimony can be improved by study, that greater social 
wisdom based on knowledge is possible, | ask what and how 
should we teach at the secondary school level? 

With two schools of thought in this sector, I am unable to 
agree. 

The first holds that we should begin by stirring up our 
adolescent students emotionally. We should shake them loose 
from bondage to tradition, I have been told, in order to 
stimulate their interest in the subject and to acquaint them 
with the principle of change in history. Now enthusiasm is 
an excellent thing but it is not the final goal of education and 
you can pay too high a price for it. To begin by upsetting a 
boy’s faith is to set him adrift without chart or compass and 
thus to handicap him in arriving at a reasoned destination in 
later years. I agree with Professor Hocking that “propa- 
ganda and inflamed exhortation”’ have no place in secondary 
schools. Appeal to the emotions of a young person beginning 
to think about history and politics creates a background which 
is the very antithesis of the scientific approach. Acquaint the 
young student with the issues, in so far as he is able to compre- 
hend them, reveal the relativity of social institutions as history 
records it, yes; but don’t exploit his emotional immaturity. 

The second policy of which I disapprove is but a more ex- 
treme view of the one just mentioned. It is that the proper 
function of teachers is to prepare their young pupils for some 
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specific new social order dear to the heart of the teacher. 
Let us leave that to Russia and Germany. We have been 
told by the Commission on the Social Studies that teachers 
must organize themselves into a pressure group to work 
“boldly and without ceasing’ for a new social order, that our 
society is in “rapid transition from an economy based on indi- 
vidual enterprise and competition for private gain to an econ- 
omy essentially cooperative and integrated in character, and 
dependent for efficient operation on careful planning and co- 
ordination of production and consumption.” A natural and 
not unscientific query to this statement is: How do they know 
that? Social scientists have been unable to agree on a diag- 
nosis of present ills, not to mention a cure, and there may be 
richer possibilities of adjustment within the present order than 
are frequently assumed. The “tendentious”’ teaching of this 
school of thought is calculated exploitation, not education, of 
adolescents. 

I do not want to be understood as advocating that the status 
quo be taught as something inviolate and timeless. But the 
preparation of young minds for adaptation to change is some- 
thing other than evangelization for a prescribed social order 
and requires a deeper grounding in our present culture than is 
often assumed. It may be at times difficult to draw the divid- 


ing line, but it is the business of social science teachers to draw 
that line. 


In the social studies, as in the other branches, it is becom- 
ing increasingly imperative to distinguish between those 
secondary school pupils who are preparing to move on to col- 
lege and those for whom the high school course will mark the 
end of formal education. We know that a large proportion 
of our present high school population are not academically 
minded. We are told that almost one-half of our high school 
pupils are not fitted by nature to cope with the classical high 
school curriculum. Unquestionably such students will be 
happier both in school and after life if their special abilities 
are recognized as lying along lines other than the academic 
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and if a less bookish education is provided them. Upon the 
high school rests a direct responsibility to fit such young 
people for citizenship in a changing world. How to accom- 
plish the task is still largely terra incognita to educators. I 
frankly confess my ignorance as to how best to perform it. 

But for those adapted to profit from a college experience, I 
feel that I can express the college viewpoint with more as- 
surance. In planning the college preparatory curriculum we 
must be realistic as to what school boys and girls can compre- 
hend. It is easier to teach slogans and formal answers to 
questions than to educate, although not every teacher is aware 
of the fact. We must take care that the social studies at the 
secondary school level are held within the comprehension of 
the student. It wil! help if we recognize that philosophical 
inquiry is more the business of the college than the secondary 
school and that much that is necessary for mastery of the field 
of the social studies should be postponed to years of greater 
maturity. 

Briefly, the college desires that its freshmen come to it 
equipped with the tools for participation in the social studies 
at the college level, as they now come prepared in English, 
foreign languages, and mathematics. Having command of 
the elementary fundamentals, the college student is able to be- 
gin the work of exploration into contrasting social forms and 
differing social philosophies. As he progresses in college in 
his study and evaluation of antagonistic theories he will be 
enabled to build a conceptual scheme which he can make his 
own. Thus he learns to stand on his own intellectual feet, 
and all will agree that such independence is the ultimate aim 
of education. 

The college would like to be able to assume that its fresh- 
men possess a mastery of the essential tools of the social 
studies, an adequate command of the concepts basic to an 
understanding of social institutions and speculation about 
them. For the freshman this involves a thorough grounding 
in the major developments of European and American history 
which bear upon contemporary problems. Remote history 
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which does not relate to the current scene in a manner intel- 
ligible to the pupils should, in general, be postponed to the col- 
lege years when cultural horizons have broadened. 

This does not mean that we are to teach history backwards 
(the unpardonable sin among historians), but it does imply 
more than the narrative approach. Nor is it a proposal for 
academic courses in current events; Heaven forbid! Provide 
for discussion of current events as such in extra-curricular 
ways, but be prepared as you teach history to point out its 
relevance to the world of today. The larger sense of value 
which the student will find in his subject if such relevancy is 
kept before him will alone be pedagogic reward enough. Un- 
fortunately, too few teachers are intellectually capable of relat- 
ing the past to the present. Politicians are not alone in this 
deficiency. 

Basic as the study of history is, I am unwilling to abandon 
the college preparatory field completely to my friends the 
historians. The functional approach to economic, sociological 
and political problems, while not deserving so large a place 
as history in the school curriculum, cannot be ignored in foun- 
dation building in the social studies. It contributes a disci- 
pline supplementary to and distinct from the historical. To 
know the history of a contemporary social institution is not 
to know all that needs to be known about it. Whether it is 
working well or poorly, how it can be improved, when it 
should be abandoned and what should be adopted in its stead 
are not problems in history alone. They are problems of eco- 
nomics and politics as well, and they involve weighing of evi- 
dence and use of materials quite distinct from those which the 
historical approach reveals. 

Arguments for even limited functional treatment call forth 
the practical objection that neither adequate textbooks nor 
competent teachers are available. This is true of textbooks 
and to a lesser degree of teachers for the reason that the 
traditional premium on history has restricted the openings 
for teachers of the functional subjects. But if the need is 
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recognized for such courses there will arise both textbooks 
and teachers qualified to meet the demand. 

I repeat my conviction that a grasp of the factors of our 
social and political life appropriate to the preparatory school 
level cannot be attained by history’s trying to “‘cover in’’ the 
functional. You cannot integrate the ramifications of the 
social studies by such imperialistic methods. It is possible to 
imitate Freud’s definition of sex and to describe history in 
such all-inclusive terms as to embrace all the past, present, 
and future of everything, but when you do so you deprive it 
of its peculiar meaning as a foundation study and you reject 
the contribution which the functional approach can make. 

My philosophy of education at the school level calls for 
emphasis upon knowledge of the history, government, culture, 
and economics of America. To be effective, education must 
maintain contact with the prevailing culture. You proceed 
from the known to the unknown. You cannot teach compara- 
tive religions properly to a person who does not understand 
one religion. Nor can you comprehend other political and 
economic systems if you do not know your own. You cannot 
compare two “unknowns.” You can compare an “unknown”’ 
only with a “known.” In the social studies it is the business 
of the schools to supply a foundation in the known. For ex- 
ample, the understanding of the New England town meeting, 
its origin and how it functions today, is a helpful preparation 
for comprehending totalitarianism. 

When one turns a cool eye upon the teaching of the social 
studies in college one cannot escape the impression that they 
are suffering from some ailment, not yet adequately diagnosed. 
That something is wrong with them is an opinion commonly 
expressed but what the treatment should be is far from clear. 
The conventional academic compartmentalization of courses 
and subject matter no longer corresponds to reality, if in fact 
it ever did. True, the reasons for departmentalization were 
natural and sound at a particular stage of evolution as a means 
by which elements could be more easily isolated for study. 
But the enlarging scope of social control, governmental and 
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otherwise, requires that these elements be reunited if we are to 
attain to an articulated body of knowledge. Signs of unrest 
are beginning to appear, in respect both to scholarship and to 
ceaching, and I predict that colleges are approaching an aca- 
demic era which will be characterized by a basic restudy of 
their social science curricula. Efforts to meet the situation by 
reshuffing courses that students can elect in the name of an 
integrated program will not sufice. Teachers of the social 
sciences cannot expect that the world convulsions taking place 
outside academic walls in the very materials with which they 
deal will leave their own fields untouched. In the process we 
may be forced back to an earlier doctrine that living together 
in society is an art, not a science, and that in the last analysis 
it is as such that it must be taught. 

If some radical curricular experiments are imminent, as I 
believe they are, it is time that the schools and colleges sat 
down and reasoned together for the improvement of the social 
studies, as they have for language and mathematics. If they 
will do so they can attain their common objective much more 
satisfactorily than at present. This objective I take to be a 
more enlightened citizenry—our only hope that the widening 
gap between the increasingly complex issues of society on the 
one hand and knowledge and judgment concerning them on 
the other can be closed before it is too late. 





A National Perspective on Testing 
and Guidance 
By WALTER V. BINGHAM 


; | 70 DRAW a picture of the testing and guidance situa- 


tion in national perspective is not an easy assignment. 

If the sketch is not to be too big for the canvas, it will 
show only features of the landscape so conspicuous that they 
can be seen across state boundaries. Such a picture must indi- 
cate, first, the desired relation of testing to guidance in the 
schools and colleges of the country; then, conditions as they 
are at present; and, third, some steps which might wisely be 
taken in order that testing may more adequately do its part 
in the total process of guidance. 


I 


Testing should occupy an honored position in educational 
economy as one of the indispensable handmaids of guidance. 
Actually, she is a maid-of-all-work, at the beck and call of 
other masters too, such as educational and psychological re- 
search. She has done prodigious drudgery on behalf of 
analysts intent on discovering the primary constituents of 
mind, the processes of learning, the symptoms of capacities for 
development, the patterns of personality. She has been put 
to work by investigators appraising colleges, schools, teachers, 
curricula, instructional methods. She has helped in selecting 
students and employees. All of these labors have value. 
Directly or indirectly they help to individualize education. 

Testing has also been known to do work for those who 
would crystallize the content of courses or enforce uniform 
educational requirements. She has been induced, now and 
then, to play the role of siren, enticing youth to rivalry and 
competition for honors in learning, or whipping them to their 
studies with fear of making poor marks—a confession that 
the curriculum did not of itself offer sufficient incentive. It 
has even been whispered that testing may at some time have 
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been led astray into a dark alley of commercial exploitation. 

In such a confusion of loyalties one obligation is paramount. 
It should have precedence over all other demands. This 
primary duty is to serve guidance by helping the individual 
student to know himself. To this end other uses of tests 
must be subordinate. 

In the Carnegie Foundation’s recent summary of the Penn- 
sylvania Inquiry, The Student and His Knowledge, it has been 
emphatically reiterated that “the first duty of an educational 
institution is to know the student.’”’ Throughout the centuries, 
educational reformers have been reminding teachers of the 
futility of instruction which fails to articulate with the known 
needs and readiness of the different learners. Now, instead 
of offering all of them the same food, appetizing to some, 
cloying or revolting to others, and then giving marks of F to 
all who do not reach after, swallow, and digest this particular 
pabulum, teachers have been helped through testing to decide 
what particular mental nourishment each pupil can and will 
assimilate. It has helped many a principal or dean in direct- 
ing a student toward what would probably be for him the most 
appetizing and wholesome diet. It has disclosed to educa- 
tional administrators the necessity for altering or enriching 
the bill of fare. But testing stops short of performing its 
most vital service unless its outcome is revealing, not only 
to the educational institution but also to the student himself, 
giving him more definite assurance as to what he really wants 
and needs—the kinds of problems he should now bite into, 
the topics for which his appetite is ready, the subjects of 
study toward which he should reach, the sort of college course 
or other advanced training he would like to pursue, yes, even- 
tually, the calling and the way of life in which he anticipates 
finding his fullest self-realization. A battery of tests has 
missed the bull’s-eye of its target unless the students learn 
from it something true and significant about themselves. Are 
they as blithely unaware of their actual abilities and disabilities 
as they were before? Or do they as well as their instructors 
now have a more accurate, realistic appreciation of their 
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specific needs and their potentialities? When estimating the 
actual worth of a long-time testing program and of the cumu- 
lative record cards on which the results have been laboriously 
entered, the appropriate yardstick is one which measures the 
increase of self-understanding which these examinations have 
helped to bring about. 

Any testing enterprise is a lame affair, no matter how the 
results may influence the thinking of educational adminis- 
trators, if the data stay buried in the principal’s office or in 
the files of the director of statistics and research, and do not 
get back to the students who participated in a form which is 
meaningful to them. 

Testing, let us agree then, should be functioning in a way 
that is helpful to individual students while they are learning 
to adjust to their educational opportunities and to the social 
world in the midst of which they are living and will live. Is 
it quite generally so employed? This is our second question. 


IT 


Thanks to the far-sighted leadership of the organizations 
represented in this Educational Conference, test scores are 
accumulating year by year in the record folders of a steadily 
increasing number of children and older students. Unfortu- 
nately the use of these data as aids in guidance is not increas- 
ing at the same tempo. Why not? 

One reason is that teachers and counselors have been find- 
ing to their disappointment that the scores do not always mean 
precisely what they say. Different “‘standardized”’ tests have 
not all been standardized on truly equivalent population 
samples, or calibrated in similar units, or scaled with refer- 
ence to the same bench-mark. The resulting picture of the 
individual’s trends of development, as outlined by the pattern 
of his recorded performances in these not strictly comparable 
tests, is recognized by the counselor as somehow distorted. 
He may not know just what is wrong; but a few experiences 
of this sort are enough to make him so skeptical of test results 
that he stops referring to them altogether! 
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Here is a concrete problem faced by all agencies engaged 
in making examinations and providing norms for general use. 
These agencies have long been aware of the seriousness of 
this task. They have made real progress in it, and will con- 
tinue to do so if they are able to reach common agreement 
regarding essentials of test standardization. Use of cumula- 
tive records will then increase, as the data on them are seen 
to be more strictly comparable. 

An even more difficult problem is posed by the meagerness 
of established facts regarding the predictive significance of 
test results. Students want to know what their performances 
mean. They have a right to ask about the relevance of their 
scores to the decisions they are making from time to time as 
they pass from junior to senior high school, or select a cur- 
riculum, or choose a college, or decide on the kind of occupa- 
tion for which to begin training. And yet the validations 
which makers of examinations ordinarily supply, fall far short 
of providing any statistically significant answer to most of 
these questions. A counselor, poring over published manuals 
for interpretative information and unwilling to bank on the 
optimistic but unconfirmed suggestions put forth by test 
authors and distributors, is repeatedly thrown back on his 
unaided common sense. Little wonder that he gets dis- 
couraged. He is not asking for an infallible clairvoyant 
mechanism to substitute for his own good judgment. He is 
looking, and rightfully, for facts regarding ascertained rela- 
tionships between measured abilities and subsequent differ- 
entiations—facts which will buttress and refine his own judg- 
ments regarding the implications of test scores viewed in the 
light of all the other data on an individual’s cumulative 
record. 

A girl whose folder shows her standing in several Coopera- 
tive Achievement Tests and in the American Council Psycho- 
logical Examination for High School students asks what her 
most probable score would be if she were to take the general 
clerical examination given by the federal Civil Service Com- 
mission, or, if she were to take the Regents’ examinations, 
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or the College Boards, or the Psychological Corporation’s 
nationally administered examinations for entrance to nurses’ 
training schools. Do you have at your elbow the frequency 
tables from which to read off her most probable standing in 
each of these examinations? Do you even have the regression 
equations with which to compute them? 

It would not be impossible to provide the schools with such 
data as these. To get them is a cooperative enterprise. It 
requires collaboration among examining agencies. But it 
could be done. 

Data of the sort indicated conceivably might be compiled 
some day in a Counselor’s Handbook of Ready Reference, 
like an engineering handbook, annually revised. It would 
contain tables showing equivalent scores in similar tests. It 
would show the standard errors of scores near the upper and 
the lower limits of each scale, since these exceptional per- 
formances are the very ones of most significance in guidance. 
For instant reference when conferring with a student about 
his prospects, this handbook would contain, in addition to 
validity coefficients, simple tables of probability from which to 
read the individual’s chances of achieving a favorable score 
in each criterion against which the test has been validated. 
Ideally this volume would give validations in terms of occu- 
pational and professional differentiation as well as of academic 
prospects; and these would be shown, not for single tests 
merely, but for distinctive patterns of test performance. 
Counselors today do not have at their disposal even a remote 
approximation to such a Utopian handbook. It is none too 
soon, however, for several agencies to begin as a joint enter- 
prise the assembly and distribution of such data as can now be 
brought together. This step is clearly necessary, in the in- 
terest of the individual students who are being examined in 
such large numbers. 

A related undertaking should be the initiation of coopera- 
tive studies needed to fill the most glaring gaps in available 
information about the predictive significance of tests. We 
ought, for example, to learn how to get the most out of 
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achievement test scores as indicators of an individual’s capaci- 
ties for further development. This conference was reminded 
last year by President Conant that the ratio of achievement 
to educational exposure is an index of capacity. In my 
Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing this thesis is developed in a 
chapter bearing the title, ‘Achievement Tests as Meas- 
ures of Aptitude.” There are already in the files of the 
Educational Records Bureau the achievement test scores of 
thousands of students whose later success or failure in college 
courses, in pre-professional subjects and in different types of 
employment could be ascertained and studied in relation to 
the patterns of growth and differentiation these students had 
already exhibited before leaving secondary school. I suggest 
that research into the predictive significance of measures of 
achievement, making use of standardized examinations al- 
ready at hand, offers promise of richer returns for guidance 
than can be expected from equivalent efforts expended in the 
invention of new aptitude tests. 

The fact of the matter is that the making of tests has out- 
stripped the research without which test results have but vague 
meaning for guidance. Such research is costly. To under- 
take follow-up studies of large samples of the tested popula- 
tion, to make sure of the significance and reliability of the 
criteria of subsequent success, and then to ascertain the rela- 
tionships between these important criteria and the original 
test scores involve a not inconsiderable outlay of inventiveness 
and money. Where can the funds be found? Should they 
not be furnished, at least in part, by those who buy the tests? 
In other words, should not examination-making agencies com- 
pute as part of the cost of each test an appropriate charge for 
follow-up studies? These studies would increase the worth 
of the scores when, as the participating students mature and 
approach one decision after another, their cumulative records 
are inspected again and again. At present we are placing on 


students’ records many entries of which the meaning is un- 
necessarily hazy. 
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There appear to be a good many gloomy shadows in the 
picture I have been sketching. Others might be inked in. 
But there are bright spots, too. In order to bring them into 
relief they need only to be seen against the background of 
the past. 

This is not the first time that a national perspective on test- 
ing and guidance has been called for. In the sixteenth century, 
King Philip II was concerned about this very matter and com- 
manded a scholarly courtier named Juan Huarte to look into 
it. After a survey of conditions in the ancient universities of 
Spain, he rendered his report. Among his findings we read: 
“It is requisite to set apart a number of sagacious and learned 
men, to examine, and investigate into, the mental qualifications 
and capabilities of young persons, in order to oblige them to 
make a choice of such sciences and professions as would be 
most in accordance with their intellectual constitutions.” He 
recommended that “‘examinations should be instituted to ascer- 
tain that when anyone wished to study logic, or philosophy, 
or medicine, or theology, or law, he had that peculiar consti- 
tution or aptitude of mind that fitted him for that particular 
profession.””’ What was done about this suggestion I do not 
know. 

Forty years ago the Chicago Board of Education made a 
somewhat similar inquiry and arrived at similar conclusions. 
This led to definite action: the appointment of two profes- 
sionally trained psychologists to full-time positions, in 1899. 
Among their duties were: 

1. Research work. Collecting anthropometric and psycho-physical 
data for the purpose of establishing norms and for determining such 
relationships as may be of service in pedagogy. 

2. Examination of individual pupils with the object of advising 
parents and teachers as to their pedagogic management. 

*C. R. Mann, reporting in Science for April 3, 1908, a meeting of Section L 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. The quotations 
(p. 528) are from an abstract of a paper by D. P. MacMillan in which the 


work of the Chicago Department of Child Study during ten years of its activity 
was described. 
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During the next twenty years, measurement was called upon 
with increasing frequency to come to the aid of individual 
diagnosis and guidance. Miinsterberg awakened our imagina- 
tions. Thorndike carried into the schools, and into com- 
mercial employment practice, the statistical tools of research 
for which the sciences of human measurement are indebted to 
Galton, Cattell, and Karl Pearson. Binet’s tests popularized 
the idea of measuring intelligence in schools and in welfare 
institutions. Whipple’s Manual came from the press in 1910. 
The notion spread that individual measurement might become 
a serviceable adjunct to guidance. In 1915 a young consult- 
ing psychologist in the employ of Culver Military Academy, 
Truman L. Kelley, published a book called Educational Guid- 
ance which, for the first time, exemplified a well-rounded as 
well as eminently sound procedure. Guidance buttressed by 
science was at long last commencing to get a toe-hold in 
educational practice. 

This was the year in which I began to assemble at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology a group of psychologists who together 
gave a powerful impetus to research and application in this 
field: J. B. Miner, L. L. Thurstone, Kate Gordon, Walter Dill 
Scott, G. M. Whipple, W. W. Charters, B. Ruml, Thelma 
Gwinn, W. B. Jones, and Edwin A. Lee; and after the World 
War had been fought, C. S. Yoakum, E. K. Strong, Marion 
Bills, B. V. Moore, M. Freyd, Grace Manson, A. W. Korn- 
hauser, G. U. Cleeton, R. S. Uhrbrock, and others. These 
names are associated with early gropings toward measure- 
ment techniques applicable in guidance—group tests, interest 
questionnaires, rating devices, personality inventories, statis- 
tical evaluations of personal history items and of specific 
incidents or anecdotes revealing personal characteristics. The 
personal interview was tried as a step in college entrance pro- 
cedure, and pioneer efforts were made to shape curricula in 
the light of penetrating analyses of the activities and duties 
for which courses of training were to prepare. 

One reason for referring here to this particular adventure 
in applied psychology is that, looking back on my nine years 
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at Carnegie Institute, I see exemplified there, on the level of 
graduate training and post-doctoral interneship, an educa- 
tional philosophy not greatly differing from that set forth by 
Ben Wood in 1934 in his brilliant paper, “The Major 
Strategy of Guidance.” For the students in that graduate 
school in Pittsburgh, there was a minimum of prescribed 
curriculum but no limit to the opportunities for plunging into 
the particular sorts of inquiry for which they were avid. 
Their studies took them back and forth between the library, 
the seminars, and the factories, department stores and schools 
of the community. Their personalities as well as their intel- 
lectual activities were our concern; and in this connection we 
accumulated voluminous notes, ratings, and test records to 
help in counseling with them about their own attitudes and 
social adjustments as well as about their work and plans for 
the future. How much easier it has been to test students and 
to individualize instruction in graduate schools and in infant 
schools than in the regimented periods that intervene! 

During the war we had done our bit by helping to organize 
and carry through the classification of 3,000,000 men and 
their assignment to military duties in accordance with their 
educational and occupational backgrounds as ascertained by 
interviews. Large samples of this population had also been 
examined with newly constructed tests of trade proficiency, 
and with intelligence tests—group and individual. 

Fascinated by the possibilities of using similar devices in 
education, colleges and schools then began an orgy of mass 
testing of intelligence, not fully aware of the limitations of 
the new measuring instruments or of the proper uses for such 
data as they yielded. 

In 1922, Yoakum raised a precautionary red flag. It was 
then that he published, in Volume 1, No. 1 of the Journal of 
Personnel Research, his epoch-marking paper on “Basic Ex- 
periments in Vocational Guidance.” In it he did not merely 
insist, he demonstrated, that mental alertness or general 
academic ability is but one of many traits regarding which 
students and counselors need accurate information. He drew 
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attention to the years of intensive research required for 
forging instruments with which to measure these abilities, 
interests, and non-intellectual characteristics of personality. 
At the same time he encouragingly illustrated such researches, 
citing results of differential studies of the traits of student 
groups and of adults failing and succeeding in different lines 
of work such as engineering, executive responsibility, and 
selling of various sorts. He reminded his readers (would that 
his warning had been more generally heeded!) that young 
people change as they mature; that records showing trends 
of genetic development are quite as important for guidance 
as are cross-sectional profiles of ability. He also pointed out 
that, preceding or accompanying studies of differential abilities 
and growth, there must be equally objective analyses of the 
activities for which these abilities are requisite, citing examples 
of such studies. 

These ideas were not novel in 1922. No one was startled 
by the writer’s insistence that the foundations of guidance 
should rest on scientific experiments leading to precise de- 
scriptions of activities and responsibilities in various educa- 
tional and professional careers; or that measurements of the 
abilities and traits of groups of individuals pursuing these 
activities competently and with satisfaction must be compared 
with similar measurements of those who are unhappy or un- 
successful in these kinds of work. It was, however, unique 
to have such conclusions formulated as generalizations from 
scientific data already accessible. Measurement in the service 
of guidance could then be recognized as feasible—not merely 
as an idealist’s dream. ‘This is why Yoakum’s article serves 
to mark the close of a long era in the history of guidance and 
the arrival of a new day. 

Much was happening about that time. Psychologists in 
The Scott Company were taking ideas about personnel meas- 
urement into industrial plants and coming back to the univer- 
sities and schools with a new grip on the realities of the work- 
ing world. The National Research Council and the American 
Council on Education had held conferences and put com- 
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mittees to work on problems of measurement and guidance 
at the college level. They recognized that significant genetic 
developments during plastic years of growth made necessary 
the cumulative record. To make the record meaningful it 
had to contain measures more precise than teachers’ marks. 
Here and there, sustained effort was focused on the devising 
of reliable tests of achievement in specific school subjects as 
well as on inventing or improving interest questionnaires, 
personality inventories, and psychological examinations to 
measure ability to progress in school work. 

During these years, educators who had misconstrued the 
statistical concept of the ‘“‘constancy of the IQ” were whole- 
somely disillusioned by the occasional inconstancy of an indi- 
vidual’s IQ. These instances were reminders that John’s rate 
of mental growth to date—which is all that his intelligence 
quotient expresses—may, like his rate of bodily growth or 
other biological function, slow up for a time and then acceler- 
ate. Even though the group-average rate of mental develop- 
ment remained fairly constant to about age fourteen, it was 
evidently incorrect to assume that each individual in the group 
would maintain a constant rate throughout this period, or 
necessarily hold, as an adult, the same relative position as 
during early childhood. It would therefore be an inexcusable 
omission to enter on a pupil’s card his IQ without dating it, 
as though it described an unchangeable characteristic like his 
place of birth. Discrepancies between intelligence quotients 
computed from scores in different tests, such as the Stanford- 
Binet and the Otis Group Examinations, also showed the 
necessity for competent, conservative supervision of testing 
programs. It was not easy to allay the vigorous young super- 
stition that a group test of general intelligence could be relied 
upon to furnish the single datum of measurement indispensable 
for guidance. But before long the need was widely recognized 
for reliable measures of the separate component abilities 
which were being sampled in the so-called tests of general 
intelligence. 

Researches to this end were paralleled by improvements in 
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techniques of constructing objective examinations with which 
to measure progress in the mastery of specific subjects—tech- 
niques now used to some extent at least by a majority of 
secondary schools and higher institutions. 

None of us here need to be reminded of what this develop- 
ment has already accomplished for American education in 
replacing vague opinions with realistic facts about the abilities 
of individuals as affected by the education they receive. 
Thanks to the collaboration of many schools and colleges with 
the staffs of agencies engaged in constructing and standard- 
izing ever better tests, it has become possible to accumulate, 
in the record folders of hundreds of thousands of students, 
quite an array of measurement data. In many parts of the 
country these agencies are annually producing widely used 
examinations to measure the mental abilities of students and 
their achievements in school subjects at every educational 
level. This is a great accomplishment. To the organizations 
represented in this Educational Conference is due in generous 
measure the credit for bringing it about in an astonishingly 
short period of time. 


IV 


Leaders in test construction and research are not resting 
on their laurels. They are not content. They will continue 
to improve the instruments of measurement, and will insist 
also on seeking new information with which to increase the 
usefulness of these instruments in individual guidance. 

Other agencies too are hard at work on closely similar 
problems. At the professional level there is a small but in- 
creasing number of nation-wide programs of qualifying exami- 
nations for admission to professional training, as well as state 
examinations for license to practice. Civil service commissions 
each year construct objective examinations for use in sifting 
nearly a million applicants for positions in government serv- 
ices, municipal, state, and federal. The Occupational Research 
Program in the United States Employment Service is carrying 
forward sound research in test construction and validation. 
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Individuals and groups in the National Youth Administration, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, and several junior consul- 
tation services and adult adjustment programs are struggling 
to validate test findings in the interest of sound guidance. A 
few serious attempts on the part of organized business and 
organized labor to develop objective tests and to promote 
their judicious use might also be cited, in the printing trades, 
in office occupations, in retail marketing, in factory work, in 
banking, and in transportation. ‘Their aims range all the 
way from the disclosure of aptitudes for apprenticeship to 
the analysis and measurement of executive ability and talent 
for administering large enterprises. 

These nonacademic examining agencies face problems not 
unlike those that concern the colleges and schools. Directors 
of state-wide testing programs have much to give to these 
services; for instance, with respect to the essentials of test 
construction and item validation. They in turn have informa- 
tion which schools need, as to standards of ability and per- 
formance expected of graduates. There should be closer 
acquaintance and ready exchange of counsel among all these 
agencies, whether they are active in the fields of government, 
of business, of social welfare, or of education. ‘This is said, 
not on behalf of the institutions which have created these 
services, but wholly in the interest of better guidance for the 
individuals tested. 

True self-understanding is the prime essential of guidance. 
The first duty of an educational institution is indeed to know 
the student in order that the school may then help him to 
learn how better to know himself and to plan his own activi- 
ties. And so, in conclusion, I urge on all teachers and 
counselors greater readiness to share with the individual stu- 
dent such information as his cumulative record now contains, 
incomplete though it may be. The danger, commonly exag- 
gerated, of hurting a hypersensitive soul or increasing a tend- 
ency to self-disparagement, should of course be tactfully 
avoided, but not by denying access to facts. Pupils are not 
inclined to take any too seriously the results of their tests, 
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particularly if these results are not recognized as correspond- 
ing fairly well with what they already know about themselves. 
To learn to face evidence, such as it is, in a matter-of-fact way, 
is a wholesome exercise in objective thinking. It lifts the 
process of self-appraisal and planning out of the miasma of 
vague feelings onto a plane of rationality. Let us then not 
hesitate to place examination data helpfully at the disposal of 
students when reviewing with them their achievements and 
their intentions. 

The multitudes of young persons who have been examined, 
no two of them quite alike, are all striving toward full self- 
realization within a highly complex society. They want to 
make satisfying adjustments. It is for their sakes that I have 
ventured to offer for your consideration these concrete sug- 
gestions: 

1. Continuance of cooperative efforts to give precision to 
instruments of measurement, to make test scores more reliable 
and more strictly comparable one with another. 

2. Cooperation among examining agencies in government, 
education, business, and professional fields, to establish new 
and important criteria against which tests given in schools and 
colleges may be validated. 

3. Initiation of fresh studies to ascertain the predictive 
significance of patterns of performance in achievement tests 
and other measurements, starting with records already in the 
files. 

4. Annual compilation, in convenient form for ready refer- 
ence, of available but scattered data which add meaning to 
test scores. 

Such research into the predictive significance of achieve- 
ment tests and other measures, and such a handbook embody- 
ing the results, would be basically useful for examining agencies 
engaged in test construction, and they would enhance the guid- 
ance value of the records of individuals throughout the nation 
who have already been tested. 


The Use of Test Results 


By HERSCHEL T. MANUEL 


sented with so inclusive a title as ““The Use of Test Re- 

sults.” Tests results are simply information on the charac- 
teristics of individual children—how well they see and hear, 
the level and speed at which they read, their ability in numeri- 
cal operations, their attitude toward social problems, their 
knowledge of the world in which they live, and so on, in great 
number and variety. To discuss the use of test results is to 
discuss the use of this varied information, a topic nearly as 
broad as education itself. 

One would not expect a group of grocers, for example, to 
discuss in a single hour the use of the results of the many 
different measures used in the conduct of their business— 
scales, thermometers, gas meters, cash registers, pint bottles, 
bushel baskets, and the like. When a grocer wishes to sell 
sugar, there is no question of what he will do with the in- 
formation obtained from weighing it. When he wishes to 
regulate the temperature in his refrigerating plant or to pay 
the gas bill, he knows what ‘“‘test’’ results to seek and how to 
use them. He does not use pint bottles for potatoes or 
bushel baskets for milk. No central agency is urging him to 
collect miscellaneous weights and measures in the vague hope 
that they may be useful. No, in the conduct of his business 
he needs certain quantitative information, and with this need 
in mind he turns to the instruments which promise to give the 
information economically and effectively. 

Although the problem of the educator is much more com- 
plex, in principle it is the same. Information on the char- 
acteristics of a given child should be sought whenever it is 
needed in the conduct of the educative process, and it should 
be sought from tests when it may be obtained from that source 
economically and effectively. This is the basic point of view, 
but unfortunately it is far from realization. 


i IS an anomalous situation that a paper should be pre- 
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Studies of the use of test results show that the values 
actually realized fall far short of the possibilities claimed for 
them. Naturally, one finds the widest variations from place 
to place. By way of general summary, it may be said that in 
very many situations in which test results might be of sub- 
stantial service, they are not available, are not used when 
available, or are not used most wisely. This condition, of 
course, is the justification of the title assigned to the present 
discussion. 

In this statement and elsewhere in the discussion, except 
as the context suggests a different meaning, the word “test” 
is used to refer to “comparable” or published tests designed 
for more or less general use in distinction from “‘teacher- 
made’’ tests designed for a particular occasion. ‘This means 
that a large and important area in measurement will be 
touched only incidentally. 

At the outset, it may be observed that measurement in the 
modern sense has never been fully accepted and given its 
proper place in educational theory. In teacher education it is 
still too exclusively the concern of specialists and special 
courses. Although indifference is more prevalent than an- 
tagonism, a few leaders of considerable influence are frankly 
antagonistic. 

This unhappy condition is in part a result of the youth of 
the movement. Interest in the measurement of individual 
differences as it is known today is very young. Even if we 
go back to Binet’s pioneering work, we shall cover only a third 
of acentury. As in other great ventures of the human mind, 
truth has not been unmixed with error. Indeed we are still 
struggling with some of the fundamental concepts—such as 
comparable units, primary abilities, and the pattern of human 
traits. At the same time, we have been confronted with the 
practical problem of making the best use possible of the con- 
cepts and instruments at hand. We cannot stop or even slow 
the stream of youth until we fully understand. 

In the effort to adjust to individual differences with im- 
perfect instruments and incomplete understandings, mistakes 
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are inevitably made. Mistakes in turn stimulate doubt and 
distrust. It is easier then to desert the movement than it 
is to assist in guiding it into more fruitful channels. 

Another influence operating against the assimilation of 
measurement in educational theory and practice is preoccu- 
pation with other interests. In education as in other branches 
of knowledge there is often a degree of specialization which 
tends to limit one’s attention and to distort one’s perspective. 
The tendency to discredit the scientific approach to education 
in favor of philosophy, as if the two were essentially antago- 
nistic, is an illustration. Not long ago when psychology was 
seeking to free itself from its parent, there was a tendency to 
disparage the contributions of philosophy. Now the worm 
has turned. In some quarters philosophy is the major concern, 
and interest in psychological processes lags. 

The attitude of the leader filters down to the administrator 
and teacher. A few weeks ago I chanced to fall into con- 
versation with a young man who in his undergraduate days 
had been a student in one of my classes. The conversation 
had not gone far when he imparted the sad information that 
he had almost “lost faith in educational psychology,” which 
was indeed the field of my special interest. It appeared that 
he had discovered a new field of absorbing, not to say ex- 
clusive, interest. The things to which educators should give 
attention were goals, objectives, values; the things of concern 
in educational psychology seemed trivial or perhaps even 
subversive. 

The human mind plays queer tricks when one starts with a 
strong bias. A recent writer, for example, discusses the 
“movement away from measurement to evaluation,” stating 
that ‘‘measurement has always stood for uniformity, external 
control, statistical methods, academic situations, and other 
devices of the subject curriculum.” Although he admits that 
pupil behavior is “slightly determined by present quantitative- 
measurement results,” he draws a sharp contrast between 
evaluation and measurement. ‘The inference seems to be not 
simply that in his judgment the instruments of measurement 
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known to him are of little value but that the process itself 
offers little hope. 

Although the unfavorable attitude toward measurement 
sometimes encountered among educational leaders is a factor 
to be reckoned with, its importance should not be exaggerated. 
Measurement has very substantial support among many lead- 
ers of both conservative and liberal tendencies. Certainly 
this discussion would miss its point if it suggested an attack 
directed toward individuals or groups. The point is rather 
that one of the urgent needs of the measurement movement 
is a careful consideration of its place in educational theory. 
The gap between technique and theory must be closed. Spe- 
cialists in measurement should be educators as well as techni- 
cians, and other specialists should make the newer knowledge 
of individual differences an integral part of their thinking. 

Turning from leadership to practice, we may begin with the 
obvious remark that, if test results are to be used, they must 
be available in understandable form when the need for them 
arises. Suitable tests must be constructed, evaluated, in- 
terpreted, and distributed at not too great a cost to the con- 
sumer. In these activities the Cooperative Test Service, the 
Educational Records Bureau, the Evaluation Staff of the 
Eight-Year Study, state testing organizations, and similar 
agencies are rendering a service of incalculable value. This 
work should continue to receive generous support. It may be 
discouraging to those who had hoped for more rapid progress, 
but the point is not even in sight when cooperative group effort 
and subsidization in measurement may be discontinued with- 
out great loss. 

In many local school systems and in many institutions of 
higher learning the use of test results is greatly restricted by 
the lack of suitable organization and personnel for making 
the results available and interpreting them. Relatively few 
schools and colleges have the clinical assistance which they 
need. Although much of the necessary testing can and should 
be done in the classroom, a central service should be provided 
to furnish leadership and advice, to free teachers from some 
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of the routine required, and to provide diagnoses which de- 
mand more time or skill than the individual teacher has. The 
time and effort of teachers and counselors should be conserved 
for their major function. 

Undoubtedly one of the greatest needs of schools and col- 
leges is the development of an auxiliary organization to 
gather information on individual differences and to assist in in- 
terpreting it to the educational staff. The Testing Bureau 
of the University of Minnesota and the office of Examiner 
in the University System of Georgia are illustrations of this 
service at the college level. Various types of organizations 
enlisting the service of school psychologists and social workers 
are found in schools below the college level. In the part of 
the country with which I am best acquainted, however, both at 
the college level and below, an adequate clinical organization 
or staff is rarely found. In the largest university of our sec- 
tion, enrolling more than 10,000 students, the budget allow- 
ance for the freshman psychological examinations this fall 
was less than three hundred dollars, and the supervision of 
the examination was merely an extra duty of a member of the 
teaching staff. The city of 75,000 in which this university is 
located has given special attention to “opportunity”’ pupils 
for many years but even to this day has no organized clinical 
service to assist in diagnosing their difficulties. 

Frequently the use of test results is hindered by the fact 
that too few results and too little additional information are 
available. The results of a single test acquire meaning when 
they are seen as parts of a total picture; alone they may be 
even misleading. In this picture one needs the developmental 
history as well as a profile of present conditions. This em- 
phasizes the importance of adequate cumulative records by 
which the results of tests once given may be conserved and 
made available at the time when the information they yield 
will be helpful. 

This brief analysis of conditions underlying the failure to 
use test results more widely and more wisely has directed 
attention to the need for assimilating the knowledge of in- 
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dividual differences in educational theory and for arranging 
conditions in which information from tests and other sources 
will be available when needed. The discussion will now turn 
to the preparation of the teacher and administrator for this 
aspect of their work. ‘Two related factors will be discussed. 
The first of these is technical knowledge of individual dif- 
ferences and their measurement. 

At the present time, the practitioner as well as the theorist 
lacks a great deal of the technical knowledge necessary for 
the most intelligent use of tests. Many have never had suf- 
ficient initial training, and all are handicapped by the rapidity 
with which concepts and processes change. An erroneous con- 
cept—the stability of the intelligence quotient, for example— 
once started is hard to correct. Knowledge of new concepts 
and instruments—in the field of the emotions, for example— 
lags behind. 

The integration of measurement and knowledge of indi- 
vidual differences with other materials of teacher education 
is still largely an unsolved problem. How much attention, for 
example, should be given to mathematical factors in measure- 
ment? Must teachers understand reliability, correlation, and 
factor analysis? It is certain that there are many claims 
upon the time of the teacher in training and upon the teacher 
in service. Not all that is theoretically desirable can be ac- 
complished. At the same time if an opinion may be ventured 
on this controversial issue, it is that we now give too little at- 
tention to mathematics in teacher education. If teaching is 
to become a profession at all comparable with engineering and 
medicine, attention must be given to the fundamental tools 
with which it works. 

The second factor in the preparation of the teacher is 
quite as important and at the present time seems to deserve 
even greater emphasis. ‘The following excerpt from a letter 
received from the associate director of a small junior college 
will serve as an introduction: 


Your letter about the fall testing program of the Texas Commission 
on Coordination in Education arrived this morning. In the past we 
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have not participated in this program because of expense, time used in 
giving and grading the tests, and our inability to utilize the results of 
the individual tests. Conversations with administrators of some of the 
junior colleges have failed to disclose cases where other junior colleges 
have made use of the results of tests in their freshman programs. 

If we could utilize our results to help the students tested, we should 
be glad to take part in the program of testing. I wonder if you could, 
without too much trouble to yourself, tell me of any concrete applica- 
tions that small colleges have found for these test results? We are sin- 
cerely concerned with anything that will enable us to help our students; 
we try to take advantage of all information in the high school records 
of freshman students; and, it seems to me, we have more information 
about students than we ever do anything with. 


Note the closing statement: “It seems to me, we have more 
information about students than we ever do anything with.” 
Precisely. The major reason why test results are not used 
more widely and more wisely is that in general we have no 
adequate philosophy, organization, or methodology for deal- 
ing with individual differences. The primary difficulty is not 
that educators are indifferent to test results as such but rather 
that they have relatively little use for information from any 
source about individual differences. There is, therefore, little 
incentive to gather this information from tests or other 
sources. The use of tests has merely served to uncover a 
fundamental weakness in the conduct of education—the lack 
of individualization. 

The distinction is important. The use of test results lags, 
not because the information is secured through tests, but be- 
cause in the conduct of schools the information itself, at least 
in the detail in which it may be secured, is not wanted. The 
reason why mental ages are so little used is not that they are 
found by using tests but rather that teachers and administra- 
tors in their present practices treat children of different mental 
levels alike and, therefore, have no need for information that 
they are different. Test results in reading are not wanted for 
the reason that it would make no difference in teaching if the 
reading abilities of individual pupils were known more pre- 
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cisely. A test in English is not needed at the junior college 
level or elsewhere when teacher and administrator have no 
way of adjusting to the differences which it might reveal. 

Perhaps this statement needs qualification. Obviously, 
there are many school activities in which some account is taken 
of individual differences. The graded system itself is based 
upon an assumption of individual differences among pupils 
who are classified at different levels. The assignment of 
marks also requires an appraisal of certain individual differ- 
ences. Other illustrations might readily be given. The 
point is not that no account is taken of individual differences, 
but rather that not enough account is taken. The amount of 
useful information on individuality now readily available is 
far beyond the uses which teachers and administrators are pre- 
pared to make of it. Measurement will bog down far short 
of the goal which it should reach, unless very substantial ef- 
forts are made to teach administrators and teachers how to 
use information on individual differences. We must learn how 
to individualize education. 

Last year the theme of this conference, which is always far 
ahead of general practice, was the “‘individualization of edu- 
cation.”” At that time Dr. Buckingham presented a brilliant 
paper, in which among other things he defined individualiza- 
tion. To guard against meaningless verbalizations, his words 
deserve frequent repetition. ‘There is no education,” he 
said, “in the sense in which we use the term except individual 
education.” And then later: “When we speak of indi- 
vidualized education we do not imply that any education can 
be other than individual, but rather that some education takes 
more intelligent account of the individual.” These words 
suggest the task which, it seems to me, should now receive 
major attention in measurement and guidance. We must our- 
selves learn and then teach others how under practical school 
conditions education may ‘“‘take more intelligent account of the 
individual.” 

This means first of all the cultivation of a point of view. 
For many years in the attempt to keep pace with expanding 
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enrollments a great deal of attention has been given to groups, 
and the individual has been neglected. We are now beginning 
to see the inadequacy of the group approach. The assump- 
tion underlying the graded system itself—that the abilities of 
children classified at a given level are approximately the same 
—has been found to be untenable. Even “homogeneous 
grouping” has not fulfilled its early promise. We have been 
disillusioned in our efforts to separate the “‘cans” from the 
“cannots,”’ discovering that abilities vary over a continuous 
scale. We have learned a great deal about mental hygiene 
also and have discovered the folly of branding children as 
failures. It is apparent that now actually, as always in 
theory, the individual must become the center of interest. 

The shift in point of view is a fundamental one. It is a 
shift from the attitude typical of the speaker-audience situa- 
tion to the attitude typical of physician and patient. This 
does not mean that educators will abandon group activities; on 
the contrary, cooperation with others may at a given moment 
be the very educational opportunity which a child needs, and 
even a lecture may well serve the purposes of a particular occa- 
sion. It does mean a solicitous regard for the individual, a 
regard which has always characterized the best teaching, and 
a type of consideration of his needs which has hitherto been 
impossible. 

Although the cultivation of a point of view is of primary 
importance, that alone will not solve the problem. Teachers 
and administrators must be shown in detail with numerous 
examples just how under actual school conditions education 
may “take more intelligent account of the individual.” The 
crdinary listing of uses for test results—such as determining 
amount of school work, advising in course selection, aid in 
vocational guidance, and the like—is only a step in this direc- 
tion. Detailed assistance must be given by pointing out the 
significance of individual traits in these and other activities, 
and concrete illustrations must be at hand to show how the ad- 
justments may be made in different school situations. Suppose, 
for example, the director of a small junior college, intensely 
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interested in his students as individuals, discovers among other 
things that Student X upon admission ranks in the highest 
tenth of the distribution on the Cooperative English Test and 
Student Y ranks in the lowest tenth. Just what can and what 
should he and his staff do with the information? That is what 
he needs to know. 

The answer to this and similar questions should take into 
account the fact that much of the adjustment to the individual, 
if made at all, must be made by the teacher within the instruc- 
tional group. The possibilities of adjustment through selec- 
tion and placement should not be overlooked, to be sure, but 
these opportunities are often distinctly limited. In small 
schools, for example, there is not much opportunity for assign- 
ment to alternate courses and different instructional groups. 
Moreover, in any school, even with the most careful attention 
to grouping, the pupils within a group show amazing differ- 
ences in abilities, interests, and needs. The graded system of 
schools has not produced and cannot produce even approxi- 
mate homogeneity at any point. It is indeed likely that new 
bases for grouping will emerge. The obvious conclusion, 
then, is that we should develop techniques for dealing effec- 
tively and intelligently within the instructional group with the 
differences inevitably found there. 

The principle holds at the college level also. In public 
general education, at any rate, we seem to have reached the 
point of diminishing returns in the attempt to select superior 
groups of students. The people want education for their 
children, and we shall have to find ways of giving it to them 
effectively in one school or another within the entire range of 
the differences which they exhibit when they leave the high 
school. The basis of the claim to institutional superiority 
must shift from selection to teaching. 

Obviously, measurement has a significant contribution to 
make at many points. In emphasizing its use in situations in 
which it has a direct application to the needs of a particular 
child, there is no disposition to undervalue its service else- 
where. At the same time, its use in research and in various 
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practical problems of administration should not divert atten- 
tion from its use in dealing with the individual. The latter is 
the use which now seems to need most attention. 

Although administrative and teaching uses should not con- 
flict, actually they may. One state department of education, 
for example, has in a progressive spirit required the use of 
“standard tests” in each grade of any rural school which de- 
sires “standardization.” What an opportunity to stimulate 
intelligent treatment of individual differences by continuing 
with such a statement as this: “And there must be clear evi- 
dence that the results are used to adapt pupil activities to indi- 
vidual abilities and needs.” But this is not the use actually 
suggested. On the contrary, it is prescribed that ‘the median 
score of each grade must be standard’?! This situation is a 
striking illustration of a rather widespread practice of giving 
tests under conditions in which the teacher is under pressure 
to produce results. In addition to diverting attention from 
the most important contribution of tests, this pressure upon the 
teacher aggravates one of the most serious misuses of com- 
parable tests—their use to determine the content of teaching. 
I sometimes wish that at least a few tests could be patented so 
that they could not be used at all except to understand and as- 
sist individual children. 

One other point needs to be made in connection with the 
administrative use of information on individual differences. 
It is that guidance can never become a mechanical process. 
There is need for researches which seek to find the relationship 
between placement tests and later measured success. The 
specialist in measurement is rendering a distinct service in im- 
proving tests and evaluating marks. But prediction formulas 
and regression equations cannot take the place of counselor 
and teacher. In medicine no combination of thermometer 
readings, X-ray photographs, and blood counts can prescribe 
for a patient. In education, likewise, guidance must be a per- 
sonal process. Knowing the complexity of human nature and 
of environmental factors, one need not be amazed at low cor- 
relations between initial ability and later success. Nor should 
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one be misled by them. ‘The lack of a high coefficient does not 
mean that superior ability is any less of an asset. Nor would 
a high correlation mean that low ability is hopeless. Our 
problem is to help individuals find reasonable goals in the light 
of their own abilities, interests, and needs and then to guide 
them toward these goals. 

In this paper I have tried to develop a point of view, to find 
some of the underlying reasons why the use of test results lags, 
and to suggest some basic factors in correction of this situa- 
tion. It is clear that my bias has been toward the personal, 
clinical use of test results and that many important problems 
have been almost untouched. 

As a final word, I return to the concept with which I began: 
Information on the characteristics of a given child should be 
sought whenever it is needed in the conduct of the educative 
process, and it should be sought from tests when it may be ob- 
tained from that source economically and effectively. The use 
of test results should be nothing unusual; it should be an in- 
tegral part of theory and practice in education. The attain- 
ment of this end will require the cooperative effort of many 
agencies and individuals, each attacking the problem as re- 
sources permit and opportunity presents. If at times the 
going seems hard, we shall be fortified by the knowledge that 
measurement offers a most important contribution to educa- 
tion. Even now we may be encouraged by unmistakable signs 
of substantial progress. 
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It was suggested that the Bureau carry forward and extend 
the exploration in test construction begun last year. The 
members of the committee agreed that a committee should be 
appointed to survey objectives, criticize present tests in terms 
of objectives, and consider the possibility of constructing a 
test of basic concepts in the field of social studies. It was also 
the consensus of opinion that a similar committee should be 
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appointed to study the possibilities of test construction in the 
field of natural sciences. It was decided that both of these 
committees should be appointed by the chairman of the Tests 
and Measurements Committee. At the request of the chair- 
man, the committee members suggested several persons as 
possible committee members. The chairman suggested that 
the Bureau make up lists of persons interested and competent 
in specific subject fields who might be asked to serve on com- 
mittees, if and when the need arises. Dr. Lincoln was asked 
to make a report of this action to the joint meeting of the In- 
dependent Schools Advisory Committee and the Committee on 
Relations between Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

A brief report of the two meetings of the Subcommittee on 
Test Selection was given by Dr. Lincoln, chairman of the sub- 
committee. In the discussion following the report it was stated 
that the Bureau had received a number of comments from 
member schools on the tests used in the fall program which 
would be made available to the subcommittee at their next 
meeting. Such comments from users of the tests are very 
helpful. 

Dr. Flanagan made a report on the status of the General 
Mathematics Tests for Grades 7, 8, and 9 constructed by a 
committee consisting of Miss Alice H. Darnell of the German- 
town Friends School, Stevenson W. Fletcher of the George 
School, Miss Rose E. Lutz of the Radnor Township High 
School, and Dr. Flanagan. There was much favorable dis- 
cussion of the work of this committee. 

Mr. Shanner reported data which he had compiled from 
replies to a questionnaire sent to member schools of the Bu- 
reau asking for their reaction to the short form of the Co- 
operative tests. It was found that there was a clear majority 
in favor of the short forms, although a considerable number 
of schools commented on the advantages of the long forms. 

Bulletin No. 25 on “The Use of Test Results in Secondary 
Schools,” which had just been published by the Bureau was re- 
viewed by Dr. Traxler. It was pointed out that this bulletin 
not only summarizes the uses of test results in the secondary 
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schools holding membership in the Bureau, but also contains a 
selected and annotated list of some of the best tests available 
for use at the secondary school level. 

The last item was a discussion of procedures for selecting 
tests for Bureau programs. It was pointed out that no regu- 
lations have ever been set up concerning the Test Selection 
Subcommittee and that it seemed desirable to have a fairly 
stable group, yet to provide for some change so that new ideas 
might be brought in. ‘The main test committee approved the 
following recommendations: (1) that the same subcommittee 
serve again this year except for one new appointment to fill a 
vacancy, (2) that the chairman of the subcommittee serve for 
two years, and (3) that the subcommittee chairman be asked 
to arrange a schedule of retirement of one member from the 
subcommittee each year, the retiring member to be replaced 
through appointment by the chairman of the main committee. 
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The chairman opened the meeting with a reference to the 
last report of the Committee on School and College Relations 
which was published in October 1935. In that report, the 
committee indicated emphasis on personality and reporting 
of standardized comparable test results in the admission pro- 
grams of colleges. It was pointed out that the committee has 
not been active since the 1935 report was made, since many 
other things have been going on and the committee decided 
not to duplicate other work. The committee recognized the 
relationship between the purposes of certain other committees 
and its own activities, and authorized the Reports and Records 
Committee of the Progressive Education Association to repre- 
sent it in some of the areas. 

The work of the Reports and Records Committee and its 
various subcommittees in connection with the Eight-Year 
Experiment of the Progressive Education Association has been 
especially significant. The first work under the Reports and 
Records Committee was the preparation of a card for be- 
havior description. The activities of this subcommittee have 
been going on for several years and there is now a third edi- 
tion of the behavior description material, both manuals and 
cards. It has been widely accepted as one of the most im- 
portant forms for the study of individuals yet completed. 

One of the subcommittees of the Reports and Records Com- 
mittee prepared an admission form for colleges after an inter- 
esting research. Dr. Rothney, research assistant, Harvard 
University, made a study of what schools thought colleges 
should know about their candidates. Detailed analysis was 
also made of the admission forms used by various colleges. 
An attempt was then made to produce a form that would in- 
clude the best features from these studies. The form has 
been received favorably by both schools and colleges. A few 
minor suggestions for revision have been received and these 
will be taken into consideration in the immediate preparation 
of a revised form. 

The chairman passed around four record cards that had 
been prepared by subcommittees working in the four fields of 
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English, social studies, mathematics, and science. The commit- 
tees first attempted to find out from the teachers themselves 
what they thought they needed to know about their pupils 
in order to judge progress. ‘They reduced the great variety 
of suggestions received to the main objectives. It is believed 
that these records, although still tentative, represent a real 
step toward understanding the pupil. It is possible to allow 
great flexibility in objectives through records such as those 
being developed by these subcommittees. One of the next 
steps is to start record-making by a foreign language group, a 
group on the fine arts, one in music, and a group to prepare a 
card to apply to no one subject field. The committees thus 
far organized have been able to work well together and have 
succeeded in getting reasonable consistency in general objec- 
tives. After the record forms have been tried for a year, 
they will be revised. 

In the discussion which followed the chairman’s report, it 
was pointed out that it may be desirable to have a card to 
summarize all the material on the different record forms now 
being set up. The value of using the form for college en- 
trance and for scholarship applications was discussed. The 
chairman reported that the American Council forms were to 
be revised, with Dr. Wood and himself in charge of the study. 

There was discussion of what the committee could do at the 
present time to further the work. The committee recom- 
mended that the chairman prepare a statement to bring to the 
notice of the colleges the forms being developed and to point 
out that the committee hopes that they will serve not only 
during admission but also for guidance, placement, granting 
of scholarships, and other special purposes. 

At the close of the meeting, the chairman reminded the 
Committee on Schools and College Relations that never in the 
world before has there been such a study of educational objec- 
tives and of the characteristics of boys and girls, and that the 
committees working in these areas are doing a most important 
service in breaking new ground. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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The chairman of the Independent Schools Advisory Com- 
mittee called the meeting to order and announced that the first 
item on the agenda was a report of the Subcommittee on Ad- 
mission Forms for Secondary Schools. The chairman of the 
Committee on Relations between Elementary and Secondary 
Schools called on the chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. 
Fisher of St. Paul’s, who made the report. A new card had 
been prepared by Mr. Fisher and Mr. Fessenden in coopera- 
tion with Mr. Chase of the Eaglebrook School and Dr. Trax- 
ler. The card was passed to each member for inspection. 
The purpose of the new card, as stated by Mr. Fisher, is to 
eliminate the use of so many different types of forms for trans- 
ferring students from elementary to secondary schools and to 
build eventually a suitable permanent form which will have 
uniformity throughout the schools. The card is designed to 
cover the last four years of the elementary school and it may 
be used as a cumulative record card in these grades, as well as 
an admission form for the secondary school. After the re- 
port, there was favorable discussion of the new record form 
and several suggestions for minor revisions were made. A 
motion was passed that the Bureau be requested to suggest to 
the elementary schools that the card be used for a trial period 
of two years and that the secondary schools make use of the 
card for transfer. It was further suggested that the schools 
be urged to send comments regarding the card to the commit- 
tee. 

The second item of business was a report of the Subcommit- 
tee on Reporting Techniques. The chairman of the Inde- 
pendent Schools Advisory Committee called on the chairman of 
the subcommittee, Frank C. Wheeler of Choate, who reported 
on the activities of the subcommittee during the past year. 
The subcommittee had discussed a number of important mat- 
ters in an all-day session December 8, 1937. They had voted 
that the Bureau adopt a fixed body of normative data on an 
experimental basis, subject to constant checking to supplement 
the norms given out annually sometime after the period of 
testing in the fall and in the spring. The members of the 
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subcommittee went on record as favoring the availability of 
the independent school norms to nonmember schools, partic- 
ularly to public schools, for which they might serve as norms 
for the college preparatory group. In a discussion of the 
cumulative record form for independent schools, the subcom- 
mittee decided that further study was necessary before it could 
safely advise a change in the present form of the cumulative 
record, but it was felt by all that in any form permanent 
records are invaluable. 

At the invitation of the chairman, Dr. Lincoln of the Law- 
renceville School and chairman of the Subcommittee on Test 
Selection of the Committee on Tests and Measurements, re- 
ported the action taken in the meeting of the Committee on 
Tests and Measurements concerning the securing of the co- 
operation of the member schools of the Bureau in the improve- 
ment of tests. The report was followed by a discussion of 
ways in which the Independent Schools Advisory Committee 
and the Committee on Relations between Elementary and 
Secondary Schools could help to promote this work. 

The Advisory Committee confirmed the date which was set 
in last year’s meeting for the spring testing program. The 
tests for both elementary and secondary schools are to be given 
during the first two weeks in March, instead of on the March 
and April dates used in previous years. The new date was to 
have been used last year, but it was impossible to obtain the 
tests from the printers in time. It was stated that in answer to 
a questionnaire sent to schools last year, the majority favored 
the new date for a trial period, although the minority gave 
strong indication of favoring the April date. The chairman 
reminded the committee that the new dates are being tried out 
on an experimental basis. 

Mr. Lefferts, of Pomfret, chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, proposed the name of George A. Walton of the 
George School for chairman of the Independent Schools Ad- 
visory Committee during the next two years. Mr. Walton 
was unanimously elected. 

The chairman of the Independent Schools Advisory Com- 
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mittee announced that W. L. W. Field had been re-elected to 
the Board of Trustees and that the new members elected to 
the Independent Schools Advisory Committee were Claude 
M. Fuess of Phillips Academy, J. Vaughan Merrick of St. 
George’s School, and Paul B. Jacobson of the University of 
Chicago High School. He announced with regret the retire- 
ment from the committee of Dr. Flinner, Mr. Fessenden, and 


Mr. Fall. 
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After calling the meeting to order, the chairman an- 
nounced that Galen Jones, principal of the Plainfield, New 
Jersey, High School, had been elected to serve as represent- 
ative of the public schools on the Board of Trustees of the 
Educational Records Bureau for a period of three years. 

Mrs. Hawkes reported on her work in connection with the 
Public School Demonstration Project during the past year. 
She pointed out that the work of advising with the schools had 
been divided between Dr. Traxler and herself. She had 
carried most of the personal contacts to the schools, while he 
had taken over much of the detailed correspondence and the 
direction of the testing program. During the past year, she 
had emphasized three points in her contacts with the schools: 
(1) the testing program and records, (2) relations with the 
community, and (3) conferences with teachers and faculties 
relative to building and stabilizing the guidance service in the 
high school. Mrs. Hawkes had made an extended visit to the 
demonstration centers at Rochester, Billings, and San Antonio. 
She commented very favorably upon the guidance work that is 
being done in each of these places. She stated that all the 
schools report that one of the major problems yet to be solved 
is how to use for the best interests of the pupils the mass of 
material that had been accumulated for each individual, includ- 
ing test results, teachers’ records, and personality data, and 
pointed out that this is a problem not peculiar to these schools 
but one that is of major concern everywhere. She expressed 
the conviction that the efficiency of these schools has already 
been greatly increased by the project and that there is a prom- 
ise of continued increase in efficiency through the development 
of the project program after the experiment is over. 

A report of the suggestions that had been made to the co- 
operating schools concerning the work of the project during 
1938-39 was made by Dr. Traxler. The report consisted of 
three main suggestions: (1) that the preparation of case 
studies by many of the teachers in the schools which was begun 
last year be continued this year, (2) that the collection of data 
on the use of the cumulative records which was begun last 
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year be continued this year, and (3) that the schools in the 
project experiment with procedures for assembling personality 
data for the cumulative record. It was suggested that 
anecdotal records and behavior descriptions should be empha- 
sized as techniques for obtaining the personality information. 
A tentative outline for the final report on the project was pre- 
sented and was discussed by the committee. 

M. C. Gallagher, superintendent of schools at Billings, 
Montana, commented on the value of the project and of Mrs. 
Hawkes’ visit to his school and community. He stated that 
the attitude of the people had been materially helped and that 
the attitude of the teachers was much more favorable. One- 
third of the teachers had been doing summer school work in 
guidance. ‘The project had helped the teachers and the com- 
munity to think in terms of the individual. 

Ernest Brown, principal of the Robert E. Fitch High 
School, Groton, Connecticut, asked Miss Elizabeth Daboll, 
who is in charge of testing and guidance there, to make the 
report for his school. Miss Daboll stated that the testing 
program provided a basis for recommendation for college. 
This year, the school is emphasizing the testing and personnel 
program. The use of the cumulative record folder is increas- 
ing. A record of the use that is made of the cumulative records 
is being kept. The cumulative records are sent to the colleges 
and are also used in making recommendations to employers. 

Roy S. Haggard, principal of the East Hartford High 
School, East Hartford, Connecticut, emphasized the carry- 
over value of the project to a principal going into a new posi- 
tion. He stated that the lack of a counseling program in a 
school is particularly evident to one who has been accustomed 
to suchaprogram. His school is beginning to lay the founda- 
tion for such a program through the introduction of new cumu- 
lative records. 

Galen Jones, principal of Plainfield High School, Plainfield, 
New Jersey, reported on the work of the project during the 
past year at Plainfield. He explained the procedure he was 
using for obtaining data on the use of the cumulative records. 
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He discussed the case studies made by the teachers and stated 
that an intelligent follow-up of the forty case studies sent to 
the Bureau at the end of the last year was under way. He 
stated that analyses of the use of the program in relation to 
guidance and the curriculum had been begun and commented 
on the procedure being used for securing an adjustment be- 
tween curriculum and an individual pupil’s ability. The plan 
involves grouping based on English and reading tests and 
teachers’ judgments. Dr. Jones also commented on the values 
of the electrical test scoring machine in eliminating the tedium 
of scoring, making the results instantly available, and decreas- 
ing the cost. A very significant aspect of Dr. Jones’ report 
was concerned with the extension of guidance programs 
throughout the state of New Jersey through the work of the 
High School Principals Association. 

Attention was then called to an extensive mimeographed 
report entitled Study and Appraisal of the Plainfield High 
School, which was prepared by a committee appointed at the 
request of the Plainfield Board of Education by Commissioner 


Elliott. The following quotation from the report is especially 


significant with reference to the guidance program at Plain- 
field. 


The guidance service in the Plainfield High School is described 
briefly but comprehensively in a Progressive Report submitted by 
Principal Jones to the Educational Records Bureau and published in 
the Educational Records Bulletin No. 21 in October 1937. Members 
of our committee have examined this report in detail and have com- 
pared it fully with the actual services rendered by the guidance officers 
of the Plainfield High School. Our investigation included an inquiry 
into the scientific accuracy of the procedures followed in the guidance 
office, a study of the degree to which the teachers and pupils under- 
stand and use the guidance service of the school, and how this service 
affects the individual pupil. We have no hesitation in reporting that 
the efficiency of the school has already been greatly increased by the 
introduction of this service and that there is promise of continued 
increase in efficiency as the service is continued and developed. 


Miss Belva L. Snodgrass, principal of the Rochester High 
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School, Rochester, Minnesota, stated that the community had 
become well acquainted with the work of the school and com- 
mented on the favorable effect of Mrs. Hawkes’ visit. She 
stated that junior employment service was developing and 
that records were used by social service agents. The teachers 
were becoming increasingly aware that merely teaching the 
subject was not adequate to meet the demands of the pupils. 
They were taking more interest and attaining more skill in 
making anecdotal records. The school had received letters 
from other Minnesota schools asking what tests were being 
given and how the whole program was being handled. Con- 
ferences with the parents about the records of the pupils were 
being continued. 

Thomas B. Portwood, assistant superintendent of schools, 
San Antonio, Texas, stated that they had tried to carry all 
junior and senior high schools in the project whether it was 
originally planned that they be in it or not. The program 
of educating the teaching staff for guidance involved 550 
teachers. An attempt is being made to center the attention 
of the teachers on individual students rather than on groups 
and 500 case studies are being made. Case studies will be 
followed up this year. The value of a bulletin on case study 
procedures issued by the Bureau was mentioned. Another 
result of the program has been the development of new-type 
reports. Several schools are experimenting with new-type 
records and one school is making essay-type reports to parents. 
A colored high school, in which about 40 per cent of the pupils 
are taking vocational courses, has abolished failure. 

Lester W. Nelson, principal of the Scarsdale High School, 
Scarsdale, New York, stated that one of the ways in which the 
project at Scarsdale was influencing the work in other schools 
was that three men had recently gone to three new schools 
where they were continuing their work in guidance. He com- 
mented on the value of the cumulative test record kept in the 
elementary school for use when the pupil comes to the junior 
high school. Nine years of test records are available for this 
year’s seniors. The reading test results have been found 
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particularly helpful. The major problem is one of utilizing 
the test results. In order to promote the use of test scores, 
there is a departmental record card as well as the Bureau’s 
permanent cumulative record card. Another result of the 
project has been class groupings, first in English and now in 
other departments. Adjustment in remedial groups, as well 
as honors groups, have been set up and there is much interest 
in the selection of the pupils to be placed in the various groups. 
Tests are administered to new pupils and used in placement. 
After much experimentation, a new cumulative record form 
is ready to be installed. Mr. Nelson commented favorably 
on the validity of the new short forms of the Cooperative 
tests. 

At the request of the committee chairman, Richard D. 
Allen, assistant superintendent of schools, Providence, Rhode 
Island, gave a very interesting and helpful discussion on public 
school opportunities for guidance. Dr. Allen emphasized the 
importance of trained counselors in guidance programs. He 
stated that the cumulative record should be kept by the class 
counselor, to whom clerical services for this work should be 
made available. He pointed out that principals are usually 
too busy ‘with administrative details to participate effectively 
in counseling. One of the most important uses of tests is to 
discover the unsuspected possibilities of the pupil. Cumula- 
tive records should be used to show the progress of pupils. 
The cost of testing and record keeping should be allocated 
to the different schools. There should be at least one testing 
expert in every school. The next step should be to obtain 
tests in nonacademic subjects. Dr. Allen emphasized the point 
that effective guidance will prevent failure through providing 
a program for each individual pupil that is suited to his apti- 
tudes and interests and in which he has a chance to succeed. 





